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He material embodied in this set of papers has been gathered by the author at va mes during the 

past five 4 , th greater portion of it on voyages which he has made as a seafar n purpose to 
secure the information here recorded, As a member of the crew on ships of several nat has traversed 
many thousand f miles of the high seas and has lived afloat and in port the full life of f the sea of 
thi day and tin These studies are portraits of comrades in the foc'sle,in the ship ne the docks 
or in sailor wvding houses of half the ports of Europe and America. The informa nal and ac 
curate. Wher enpleasant things must, in truth, be said of men, ships’ regimes and cor the tdentities 
of individual hips and companies are cloaked in such a manner as to allow the criti livect enough 
for wt to do the x 1 intended. This first article, in the May number of this magazine, d / on a Liner. 
A third paper leal with a sailor's life on cargo boats and coastwise freighters.—T) 


LIFE ASHORE 


tASONED and initiated proached,said inthe best Nord Deutsche 
by my trans-Atlantic I could call to mind :— 


voyage on the Va/atia,* ‘* Where do / go?’’ 

after a short rest on ‘““Eh? Where do 3 go? Where 
German soil as an or- you come from ?’’ 

dinary tourist, I again That is really a funny joke in Ger- 
took up my studies of man, and the fat deck-boss laughed im- 
the seafarer’s life with moderately, but suddenly checked him- 


a zest that the memory self and, measuring me with a glance, 
of previous hardships said: 

could not lessen. I said ‘* You are in the wrong place, but the 
farewell to my friends man that hired you will lose you, for I 
one day, drove to the need you myself. What’s your name?’’ 





foot of Biederstrasse, bought a wharfin- ‘* Karl Ritter,’’ I answered, giving 
ger’s cap, some heavy shoes anda blouse the first thing in my mind, for I had 
and jersey at a sailor’s second-hand learned that my own name attracted un- 


store, paid my bill at the hotel, arranged pleasant attention in Germany for rea- 
for the care of my baggage, and shortly sons that students of Prussian history 
after noon presented myself for work on will understand. 


the Dalman quai. ‘Very well, get one of those trucks 
A number of cargo-boats were along- and get in line.’’ 

side. Oneof them, a Hull boat, taking I made haste to lay hand to one of the 

on freight, and as there seemed to bea_ clumsy but staunchly-made hand trucks 

shortage of help I walked up to the and was soon one of a dozen men truck- 

man who I surmised wasthe guaz kapi- ing cases of toys, to judge from the 


tan, and pulling off my blouse as I ap- labels, from the place where they had 
* See LESLIE'S MONTHLY for May, 1903. 
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been unloaded from the vans to the door 
at the side of the sheds where there was 
a broad oak skid leaned at a sharp angle 
against the ship’s side. Three ropes 
formed a cradle in which rested five 
cases at every load. When I or some 
other man had trucked to this point 
enough cases for a load the ropes were 
caught up around them and in the loop 
at the top a hook was inserted which 
was rove into the end of a cable that 
ran through a block on the end of a 
boom. The cable ran through another 
block to the spool on one end of the 
donkey engine on the forward deck of 
the ship, which wound up the cable lift- 
ing the load aboard. 

Just as the cries which serve to guide 
the men on dock and deck and in the hold 
are the same the world over, so the sig- 
nals—for this method of taking cargo 
aboard—are the same in every part of 
the world. d 

Luckily I had gathered before this 
from conversation and _ observation 
enough of stevedores’ lingo and work- 
ing methods to do my share properly. 
A young chap in my gang chanced to 
say a few words to me and we conversed 
in snatches for the rest of the day. I 
found he was a Swede, Yon Olesen by 
name, and had been for three years a 
seaman on the yacht of a Spanish noble- 
man, so that he spoke Spanish very 
well. We contrived to chat in frag- 
mentary English, German and Spanish, 
and when I told him I had no board- 
ing-house he offered to take me to the 
one in which he lived. This offer I was 
well pleased to accept, for it gave me 
chances tor close range observation of 
this phase of the seafarer’s life. 

A clock in a gabled tower ,beyond the 
bridge which led to the quay over an 
arm of the Elbe pointed to 5.45 when 
a little tug came poking its nose around 
the bow of the ship, blew a hoarse blast, 
and drew into the dock. The ship’s 
whistle answered. Other whistles were 
blowing on land and river. There were 
glad cries on every hand and all men 
dropped their tasks. The day’s work 
was ended. 

Yon snatched up his blouse and din- 
ner-box and led me into the crowd that 
was pouring aboard one of two other 





tugs which had drawn into the dock. 
Seated in the stern with the wash of the 
waters of the Elbe so near I could dip 
my blistered hands in it I sat and 
wearily watched the panorama of masts, 
funnels, docks and warehouses, beyond 
which loomed the city’s towers and 
spires, reddened by the sunset, slipping 
by as we sped out of the slip and swift- 
ly down stream with a velocity imparted 
by steam, current, tide and wind. 

On every hand hundreds of tugs, 
launches, lighters and row boats were 
puffing, darting or drifting, loaded to 
the gunwales with the thousands of 
rivermen of Hamburg homeward bound 
by water. 

On we sped. ‘The modern look was 
vanishing from the warehouses of the 
river front and quaint structures with 
water stained foundations succeeded. 
We passed a big liner just in from Santos 
and Rio Janeiro, a great pleasure barge 
in tow of a tug, a brigantine tramp 
under scant sail, barely enough for 
steerage way as she drifted down, 
a Vierland boat poled by = an 
aged peasant toiling patiently against 
the current, and so on down the list of 
nearly all kinds of craft the world can 
boast, for Hamburg is a port of wider 
scope in trade than any other in the 
world, though her tonnage is not as 
great as some. More than foity great 
direct lines run out to all corners of the 
globe, and there is nowhere a sea where 
her cargo boats do not poke their noses. 

The vibration of the tug had a semi- 
hypnotizing effect on me since I was so 
weary,and I should have been glad had 
that journey lasted for hours, but all 
too soon, when the great mass of the 
city’s mightier buildings had been lost 
in the gathering gloom, the tug swung 
in to a small quay and landed us at the 
foot of a quaint street running up from 
the river side. 

We had come to St. Pauli, ‘‘ Sonk 
Powly’’ they call it, the Sailor-town 
of Hamburg, lying between the new city 
and the old city of Altoona, which is 
really a suburb on the water front, but 
now included territorially with Hamburg 
proper. For the seafarer there is no 
happier spot on earth, none which he is 
gladder to reach. It is the sailors’ town, 
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his very own and under the eye of a 
branch of the Po/ttzet bureau, just off a 
corner of the great mid thoroughfare, 
the mariner indulges to his surfeiting in 
his shore life pleasures. There it is 
every man to his own bent. If he be 
religious he will find chapels and mis- 
sions, ifhe be bibulous and convivial 
he will find the best of liquors and com- 
pany, if he is sick and sea-worn there 
are hospitals and retreats, if he be pug- 
nacious he can get a fight in a minute. 
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With all the license in St. Pauli there 
is a sort of wholesome openness, regula- 
tion by authorities, freedom from ‘‘graft- 
ing’’ and lack of tl tmosphere of 
sailor’s resorts in other parts of the 
world which should commend it to 
other governments the world over. The 
sailor will have his fling on shore and 
those who seek his money will help him 
spend it wherever the port, whatever 
the land. Is it not better wisely to 
regulate this than to attempt to sup- 
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press it and thereby make certain of 
violation of law ? 

Yon led me to a plain, substantial 
looking house just off the street run- 
ning up from the river front, and when 
we were inside my new found friend in 
a loud voice summoned the rotund little 
woman who was the boarding-house 
mistress and told her he had a new 
boarder for her. When I was settled 
I found I hada cubby hole of a room 
at the back of the fourth floor in a rear 
wing of the house. It was furnished 
with a narrow wooden bunk, a chair, a 
basin, ewer and four pegs for clothes. 
Luckily I was alone and it was all as 
clean as a dinner plate. Besides it had 
the incomparable advantage of a view 
commanding the Spielbudenplatz and 
the Referbahn, the life and center of St. 
Pauli. 

When we went down to supper after 
washing up I found that the whole 
house was filled with men who made 
their living from the sea, and though at 
least half of them were Germans the 
others were of all imaginable nation- 
alities, even to a giant Zanzibari who 
wore a gum ring under an O’Hara tur- 
ban. 


The seats for the table were short 
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benches, the board had no cloth and 
the service was a knife and spoon at 
each place with a mug for coffee and a 
heavy platter in place of a plate. The 
food was brought on in great dishes 
which were set in the center of the table 
and each man rose and helped himself. 
The principal dish was an alarming 
stew, but it smelled so good and I was 
so hungry I tried it once, and again, 
yea, thrice. 

Through the middle of St. Pauli runs 
a wide street in the center of which isa 
parked way. The right side looking 
north is the Referbahn and the left is 
the Spielbudenplatz. The Referbahn is 
peopled with the usual habitués of sail- 
ors’ resorts. The Spie/budenplatz isa row 
of concert halls and theaters and on both 
sides are thickly sprinkled cafés, candy 
shops, notion stores and the like. The 
same sort of population inhabits Pzetcr 
Strasse, Marte Strasse, David Strasse 
and Kastanien (Chesnut) Ad/ee. 

How I longed for just one more hour 
of sleep the next morning, but Yon, who 
had come in to waken me kept at it till 
I was fully aroused. Stiff and sore I 
rose, put on my rough clothes, went 
down to a steaming breakfast of rice 
and peas stewed with salt meat, coffee, 
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black bread and curds. Then we were 
off to the quay carrying our dinners 
and were soon steaming up the Elbe in 
a dense fog. 

After my first hour of work I found 
the soreness going away and I was far 
less weary after a whole day’s work than 
I had been at the end of the half day 
previously. 

That night we were paid off and I 
was astonished to receive eight marks. 
I was receiving pay at the rate of five 
marks per day, very high rate for long- 
shoremen in Germany, and the extra fifty 
pfennig must have been thrown in for 
good measure. However, I took it and 
said nothing. 

After supper Yon and one or two 
others of the men who had been paid 
must needs go out where the theater 
bands were playing, the women were 
laughing and singing and the men of 
the sea making merry at their rest. 

It was a mild night and there was no 
cold wind from the ocean. The café 
tables were out in the street and about 
them swarmed as motley a throng as 
any I have ever seen. 

There, gathered at the table which we 
chose was Yon Olesen, the heavy browed 
Swede in his rough blouse and wharfing- 





er’s cap ; 
portly, broad shouldered 
like a pard; Bressia, a 
weighted with her black h 
over her dark oval fac« 
sombre eyes that nevet 
when she smiled, for B 
that news had but latel) 
sia that Kleine Schwarts! 
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and neck revealed ex 
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thin devil of a Spaniard 
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complacent Muscovite; I 
covered with real and in 
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of ruched white, while the lids drooped 
low over her deep blue eyes, for she was 
new to the strange wines; there was 
Mal of Hilo, brown and handsome, 
with the chest of an ox and a baritone 
voice that had something of the quality 
of a cello in it; there was Margherita, 
the Neapolitan, who had lived in Paris 
long enough to have caught its atmos- 
phere of the quartiers and was as bril- 
liant in her wits as the diamonds glis- 
tening in her ear-lobes. 

Yon, forgetful of me, drifted away 
with some new friends, and Queen Bess, 
as they called a girl who had been a 
geisha in Japan, an ayah in Rangoon, a 
music hall singer in Sydney, a govern- 
ment agentin Port Said and a restau- 
rant waitress in Boston, strolled about 
with me and told me tales of the people 














A Russian sailor in the clutches of a“ crimp” in the 
streets of New York. 


we met. Minerva could have learned 
wisdom from her. All of the mutations 
of the centuries, governments, arts, 
sciences and tongues have not served to 
alter the human heart one whit. 

After a fortnight’s labor on the docks 
of Hamburg I shipped on a cargo boat 
bound for the Thames, as an oiler, and 
at the end of this voyageturned to other 
pursuits. When there came a lull in 
the gathering of the news of an impend- 
ing war, I laid aside the clothes I had 
been wearing in Fleet street and the 
Mall and one day journeyed through 

dastcheap by bus and down the Com- 
mercial road by tram, once more to out- 
ward appearances a sailor. 

As I got down at a shipping office 
beginning my hunt for a ship, I met a 
burly Irishman coming out. He was 
drunk enough to be frantic for more. 

‘* Oi, matey, fer the sake of me sow], 
split a tanner wid us for a wettin’.’’ 

I had the ‘‘tanner’’ to spare and we 
made haste to a nearby ‘‘pub’’ where | 
encountered a boisterous crowd of his 
familiars, among them a crafty-faced 
middle aged Scotchwoman, who edged 
around my way as soon as we came in 
and engaged mein conversation, sprink]- 
ing her remarks with broad observa- 
tions calculated to set my vanity ona 
pinnacle. Soon she asked me from 
where I came last and I told her I had 
just paid my way from Hull and was 
looking for work. 

With a kindness that was suspicious, 
she inquired whether I had any money, 
and I lied sadly, saying I had just passed 
my last sixpence over the bar. 

She whirled around so that the crowd 
inthe ‘‘ pub’’ could notsee her action and 
from a leather pocket on a belt inside of 
her waist took two shillings and made 
as if to give them to me, keeping hold 
of them while she asked if I would like 
to go to a good boarding-house kept 
by her brother, near the East India 
docks, and he would get me a good 
place on some fine gentleman's yacht 
that would besailingsoon. I answered 
that I would, and then she gave me one 
of the shillings instead of both, and 
before we left the place she had the 
Irishman in tow as well, though he had 
no idea at all where he was going. 
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This picture was taken by Mr. Brandenburg in a noted * crimp’’in Cherry Street, New York, 
where he obtained access under pretense of engaging men fora sailing ya The servant 


appearing in the picture was in charge of the house. The boarding master returned while a 
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second picture was being taken, and endeavored to smash the camera. Jt was 
fight that the author escaped with his plates, one so damaged that it could not be used. 


She led the way for several blocks to 
a cobbled court and through the door 
of a dilapidated house that fronted on 
it. The master gave us two bunks in 
asecond floor room. Seeing the drunken 
Irishman and I safe within doors, the 
woman departed and left us alone after 
a whispered conference with her 
‘* brother,’’ who was a one-eyed old 
villain with great arms on him like an 
ourang-outang. 

Thus far 1 had come simply out of 
curiosity, and after an inspection of the 
room we were in, in which there were 
six bunks and the one adjoining in 
which there were eight, I concluded I 
was on the inside of a ‘‘ crimp’’* and 
redoubled my watchfulness. 

For two days I lived in the house 
amid a motley crew of firemen, seaman 
and greasers and contrived to eat the 
stuff put on the dirty oil-cloth covered 
tables and called food. None of the 
men in the place had work, though some 


nly after a free 


of them had money, and I saw that as 
long as a man had money he received 
about two hundred per cent better treat- 
ment, and when his money was gone he 
was bundled into the same sort of quar- 
ters as those the Irishman and I occu- 


pied. 
The evening of the second day a 
stranger appeared at the house, and 


after a conversation in undertones with 
the boarding-house keeper went away, 
and thereafter I noticed a sort of stir of 
preparation on the part of the old man, 
his ‘‘ sister ’’ and the other people of the 
place. That night I saw the old man 
talking to the Irishman after supper, 
and then to one or two others, and at 
last he came over to me and told me 
that a ship would sail from the other 
side of the river in the morning, and 
that he had secured work for me aboard 
of her. He said the Irishman and sev- 
eral others were going to sign on. 

‘* What sort of work is it? Where 


* The sailor uses the word ‘“‘crimp’’ in three ways—as a verb, and to designate both the 


boarding master and his house. 





A night gathering at a‘‘Seaman's Rest.” 


is the ship going?’’ I asked him. 

‘* Ai—ai—an’ will ye be questionin’ 
my choice for my good men? An’ 
she’s a neat craft an’ only goin’ around 
to Liverpool.”’ 

I knew he was lying, and so acqui- 
esced. 

That night he provided drink of all 
sorts for the several men whom he had 
picked out till they were in a condition 
that they would have gone anywhere 
and on any ship. I carefully poured 
out my portions and feigned to be in 
the same condition as the rest. 

After midnight the crafty old thief 
led the whole singing, staggering party 
down to the river front, got, them ina 
boat, and he and a helper rowed us over 
to the other shore, dropping down some 
distance. We landed abreast of a rotten 
old guano tramp and to her gangway he 
took the party. 

I dropped back inthe group and asked 
the dock-watch,who had come up, where 
the ship was going to. 

‘Out Haustralia way, sommeres.”’ 

The other men were already going 
aboard, and the crimp’s helper was 
passing up the sacks which had been 





No club is better patronized. 





filled for us at the house. Then they 
missed me, and the old man came off 
swearing and threatening. As I heard 
him coming I drew from an inner pocket 
five shillings, an abundant compensa- 
tion for the accommodations I had had, 
and picking up an iron rod which lay 
on the dock walked forward and met 
him as he came off. 

‘*How much doI owe you ?’’ I asked, 
dropping the sailor’s method of speech 
for straight, strong American. 

His surprise at my attitude and speech 
and the fact that I was cold sober pre- 
vented him from answering at once, but 
he collected himself and bellowed :— 

‘*Quid for bed and board, quid for 
fittin’ out, ten bob for hincendiaries, ye 
bloody—’’ and he got back his old 
form as he blustered and swore fright- 
fully. 

Two pound ten (about $12) for two 
days of his hospitality ! 

‘* If you have as much sense as a man 
needs in your thieves’ business you will 
take this five shillings and say no more 
about it !’’ I answered. 

By the light of the dock lamp I could 
see that he grew purple at having been 
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tricked. He turned as if to call his 
helper. I gripped the rod a little tighter, 
and knew if the helper came off I was 
in for a rough time of it. But the old 
man changed his mind and took the 
five shillings, and this mild experience 
illustrates just how nearly I came to 
being shanghaied out of the port of 
London for Australia, just as thousands 
of men have been shanghaied before 
me, just as crimps the world over are 
shipping helpless, ignorant sailors on 
ships that they would not sail on, from 
almost every port of the world. 

The process is everywhere the same. 
Sailors with money fall into the hands 
of women who them and turn 
them over to the crimps, or runners, 
who persuade the men to leave the 
ships they are on for better jobs that 
never materialize, and then land them 
in the crimp’s clutches, and once they 
are inside one of these boarding-houses 
they must stay there, if they would 
have food or shelter at all, and when 
the boarding-house keeper finds a ship 
on which sober men will not sign he 
drugs his victims and puts them aboard 
or forces them to go, and reaps his har- 
vest by having got all the money the 


rob 


ft again,”’ 





man had from his last ship 
from a month to two months 
on the new one. 

At first glance this international out- 
rage seems to be one which is so bold 
and so atrocious that it could be easily 
suppressed, but no one but the seamen’s 
missionaries and consular agents who 
have been fighting the crimps for fifty 
years know how intricate the system is 
and how inadequate the present laws 
are to bring the malefactors to justice. 

Ship’s officers are compelled to stand 
back and let the crimps have their way; 
if they do not they cannot get crews for 
their vessels and they run the risk of 
their lives by interposing. Murders 
done by crimps are no infrequent oc- 
currence in American ports, and it is the 
shame of the United States that she has 
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the worst two ports for crimps in the 
whole world. San Francisco is the 
worst, then New York. Hong Kong 


enjoyed the unenviable distinction of 
first forsometime, but the British govern- 
ment succeeded in breaking it up toa 
great extent there by using the Board of 
Trade plan 
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sailors’ boarding houses of the descrip- 
tion mentioned, and though my own ex- 
perience with crimps is confined to the 
incident related, I have often visited 
these places with sailors who were in 
the clutches of these combination board- 
ing-house-shipping-masters and I know 
the conditions there.* 

There is a system of correspondence 
between the crimps of the large ports by 
which every sail- 


dent instead of a fixture in his life. 
Still there are thousands and thousands 
of little nests of homes on and near the 
English, Scandanavian, German, French 
and Italian coasts which are maintained 
by wages wrung from the sea. 

The question has often been asked, 
what becomes of the old sailors. ‘I'wenty 
per cent of the men on sailing ships to- 
day are over fifty and few of them would 
go on a steamer 





or who owes a 
crimp some 
trumped up bill 
is kept track of 
and the next voy- 
age on which he 
comes into the 
port where the 
crimp who has 
this claim against 
him, has his lair, 
the unfortunate 
sailor is arrested 
on landing and 
before the crimp 
is through with 
him he has lost 
every dollar of 
the pay coming 





if they could get 
work. There are 
some sixty thou- 
sand in sailor’s 
homes and char- 
itable institutions 
and every port is 
thick with dock 
watchmen, long- 
shoremen,  cart- 
ers, storekeepers, 
saloonkeepers, 
ferry tenders, etc., 
who have been 
sailors and love 
to linger where 
they see the ships 
come in. Oilers 
become _ station- 








to him. 

I have talked 
with hundreds of men who are regularly 
crimped, and they look on crimps as 
one of the certain evils of life. To 
entrap the experienced sailor the crimp 
uses women confederates. 

Some readers will ask why men go to 
sea if the life is so hard and the pay so 
small. Many wise men have pondered 
that question. The boy in the coast- 
wise towns looks out on the sea and 
longs for the time when he can ship. 
The inland lad reads of, the deep and 
runs away. Once the voice of the 
waters has called and they have an- 
swered they never forget and always 
come back. I have seen sea wise boys of 
twelve who had been around the world 
and men of seventy-five before the mast. 

The lad who grows up at sea rarely 
ever has a family of his own and if he 
does marry the chances are ten to one 
that that family will become an inci- 





Wharfingers coaling on the Albert Dock, London. 


ary engineers, 
firemen become 
stokers on land, stewards change into 
waiters, butlers, etc. The rest are the 
many the sea claims for its own. 

Among the friends I made at a tidy 
little sailor’s boarding house in Oxford 
street, were some American line stew- 
ards with dishonorable discharges, loaf- 
ing about Wall’s agency, an amphibious 
place that supplied steward’s and cook’s 
help for the sea and butler’s staffs for 
the land. 

One day twenty of us were gathered 
in the waiting-room pitching rope rings 
at a hook board, when Wall, a red 
bearded man who had played a promi- 
nent part in the capture of the London 
dynamiters, came in and said :— 

‘Men, I want you all here to-morrow 
morning at seven o’clock with waiter’s 
outfit, ready to go to Kings Forest to 
serve a luncheon for a gentleman who 
is outside and is coming in to look at 


*Perhaps the most efficient enemy of the crimping system in New York is F. V. Tholen, for- 
metly a Swedish sailor and now assistant superintendent of the Seaman’s Rest at 399 West street. 
In the last twelve months he has secured berths for 1,600 men who had no ship, without charg- 
ing them anything whatsoever. The charity he represents deserves the support of every citizen 


interested in sailors, 
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The Deep 


you. Line up. You chaps with no 
shirts, get in the back row.”’ 

The man who wanted so much extra 
help, entered, took a cursory glance, 
nodded his head and went out. 

The next morning we were loaded into 
two picnic wagons and started on the 
long drive. Most of the men were 
English stewards, but there were 
French, Italian, Swiss, German, Hun- 
garian and other nations represented. 

When we reached the spot where the 
marquee was erected, the entire staff 
of help was in a most hilarious mood. 
We set the tables, and dressed in a 
hurry, as it was time for the first guests 
toarrive. Rusty dress coats that hung 
like bags on the wearers, Tuxedos 
tighter than the skin beneath them, 
steward’s jackets, with wide trousers 
predominant, and some _ vari-colored 
liveries made up the strange assort- 
ment of outfits. A lot of trading of 
clothes, collars, dickeys, even trousers, 
took place, and at last we drew up for 
muster, I at the end of the line as the 
tallest, dressed just as if I were going 





The music hall is one of the attracti 
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to the opera, and a little fat Hungarian 
at the other end with a snowy-white 
jacket that looked like a vaudeville 
overcoat, under which appeared short 
sections of sky-blue trouser legs. 

When the Swiss came in and beheld 
us he was so overcome with rage he was 
forced to allow one of his helpers to 
translate into English a summary of 
what he was saying in Swiss with his 
mouth and arms: 

‘““The guvner says ’e ‘ired wytars, 
not ha lawt hof bloody jylb rds. ’E 
says ye look loike ha fambly wat ’as ’ad 
a fire. ’E says ’e ’as got hev'’rythin’ 
from ha horgan-grinder’s mawnkey 
(pointing to the Hungarian) toha bloody 
dook (meaning me). Jolly well blime 
the lawt of ye bloody fools, ’e says. 

Just then the guests began to arrive, 
and the caterer went off, tearing his hair. 

For the first time in my life I served 
over the left shoulder instead of being 
served, and aside from spilling some 
creamed peas on a lady’s bonnet got 
along well enough to get more in tips 
than any one else. 





s life ashore 

















ATKINSON No. 7 
A STORY OF THE YALE-HARVARD RACE 


By EDWIN OVIATT 


Illustrated by HOWARD GILES 


RBHEN Ted Atkinson's 
name came out in the 
University crew squad in 
January, everybody who 
knew him—and that was 
everybody in college—smiled, and put 
it down as an error in the News. Kel- 
logg, the Varsity coxswain, who was a 
Senior and had steered three Yale shells 
on the Thames, refused to believe it 
even after Ardsley, the Varsity cap- 
tain, said that it wasso. As Kellogg 
put it—‘‘ to think of lazy old Ted Atkin- 
son actually sweating bricks in a Har- 
vard race is as incongruous as expect- 
ing the President to ride a billy goat 
down the Senior aisle in Chapel.’’ 

It surprised Thatcher, and Billy Elk- 
ins, and the rest of the men in the 
Junior class even more, because for two 
years they had been accustomed to look 
at Atkinson as one born to the joys 
of life rather than to its more strenu- 
ous moments. So, as he had expected, 
they came to his room after Chapel to 
find out about it. 

‘‘Is this the straight thing, Ted ?’’ 
They all asked it at once. 

‘Tt is,’’ said Atkinson, who was en- 
gaged in tying a four-in-hand when 
they came in. ‘‘Why not? The crew 
needs men, doesn’t it? And besides,’’ 
he added, as he caught the look of blank 
incredulity that passed around the group 


we 





disposed on his various articles of furni- 
ture, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I? The law isn’t 
on for the suppression of physical ex- 
ertion until Commencement, is it? I 
will add, gentlemen, that difficult as it 
is to believe, the Mews was correct in 
its announcement. I am going in for 
the crew.’’ 

“It won't last & week,’’ spoke up 
Phillips encouragingly from the window 
seat. ‘‘ You'll be back with the crowd 
by Saturday.’’ 

‘*But what’s the use, anyway ?”’ said 
Billy Elkins. 

‘“You’ve already got the Banjo 
Club,’’ put in Atherton, ‘‘and the 
Sophomore Fence Oration, and the 
Junior Prom Committee—’’ 

‘‘What’s the joint going to do with- 
out you ?”’ 

‘* And moreover, Ted—’’ 

‘*When you fellows feel like going,’’ 
said Atkinson amiably, ‘‘kindly close 
the door after you.”’ 

After they had gone Thacher put his 
feet up on the library table and filled 
Atkinson’s best English bulldog. 

‘*Now then,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ out 
with it my son.’’ 

Atkinson twisted the Colosseum to a 
crooked position on the wall, and threw 
a pillow at the window seat before he 
answered. Then he _ said, facing 
Thacher with an appealing movement : 
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‘“‘Tsaw the Dean yesterday. Well, 
you know how he makes you feel if 
you’re not doing the best you can. 
We had a talk. It wasn’t so much 
what he said about my ‘talents’ and 
family—he went slow on all that—but 
he said some other things in that quiet 
way of his that makes you think you 
are talking to all the fathers of the class 
rolled up into one—”’ 

‘* Yes, I know,” said Thacher. He 
blew a slow smoke ring at a Franz Hals 
burgher over the piano. 

‘*Well,’’ continued Atkinson after a 
moment, ‘‘ when I left the Dean I felt 
as if I was the worst sort of a polite 
loafer. As if—well, as if it was up to 
me to do something. Not brilliant, you 
know,’’ he added hastily, ‘‘but when a 
fellow has got as far as I have, taken it 
as easily, let things come to him in- 
stead of going after them, anything will 
do that has starch in it. Of course I 
know the difficulties—but I’ve been 
coming to this for some time, Thach’, 
and yesterday the Dean clinched it. I 
want to swat something, hard. What 
do you think of it ?”’ 

‘* Well,” said Thacher slowly, ‘‘I 
would. That is, if I was sure I felt 
that way about it. You know, I sup- 
pose, what it means to go in for the 
crew. It's safe to’say you'll have to 
work. And yet—’’ he smiled thought- 
fully up at the handsome face looking 
down at him and thought what a splen- 
did chap he might be if he was really 
waked up—‘‘ if you’ve got the microbe 
and think you can do something in that 
way—why, doit!’’ Which was a pretty 
long speech for Thacher to make. 

Some people seem to think that all 
you have todo if you want to row ina 
race against Harvard is to put in a few 
pleasant afternoons on the New Haven 
harbor, and then spend three jolly weeks 
at Gale’s Ferry, where there are shaded 
lawns, and the manager pays the bills. 
They don’t know anything about it. 
There are six long, hard, gruelling, 
grinding months of work that nobody 
ever sees, or hears of, or knows any- 
thing about, before a crew becomes the 
‘* perfect machine’’ it has to be to 
race those four miles on the Thames. 
And to go through that you have to 





work harder than any galley slave. 

You find that out before you have 
been a month at it. Every day is as 
full of hard, uphill, heart-breaking 
work as a head coach and a captain, 
who have been through it before, and a 
little coxswain, who thinks he knows 
things,can make it. First there is floor 
work in the gym—hours of it—and 
outdoor runs to get wind, and solid 
afternoons of pulling an oar in the gym 
tank, with critical coaches standing on 
the platform and telling you how to do 
it. Then weeks of struggle to get the 
stroke and train body a1 irms and 
legs and brain to work ether with 
the least waste of energ \nd then 
pair oar and barge rowing on the New 
Haven harbor, and shell w when the 
warm weather comes, through long, hot 
afternoons when it seems as if the only 
thing the coaches, yelling at you 
through megaphones, want is to let you 
know that you are the rottenest ”’ 
eight that ever tried to resent the 
University. And private lectures and 
public roasts till you begin to feel that 
you are about the poorest man who ever 
tried to get on a Yale Varsity crew. 

Atkinson learned this, . lot more 
besides, before the last cut was made in 
the squad in May, and he found himself 
a substitute for the Varsity eight with 
ten pounds off his weight and expecta- 
tions. 

And he was to learn a | 

Oncein a while, when he was rowing 
worse than usual, he thought 
that perhaps he was making a mistake, 
as the Varsity coxswain mated, and 
that possibly the Banjo Club presjdent 
was right when he said Look here, 
Ted, this is all poppycock! You can’t 
row, and you’re only depriving the Uni- 
versity of a first-rate man in things you 
can do.’’ 

3ut instead of giving it up, as every- 
body except Thacher and the Dean 
expected, all this made Atkinson more 
ambitious to make the w, and sent 
him to the boat house in a frame of 
mind that gave the he coach some 
new ideas about him. 

Just once, the night before the crews 
went to New London with Atkinson as 
substitute for No. 7 in the Varsity boat, 


more still. 
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Thacher, who 
had been watch- 
ing things ever 
since that talk 
in lLawrance, 
unburdened 
himself. 
‘*You fel- 
lows ought to 
be back in prep’ 
school,’’ hesaid 
to Billy Elkins. 
‘‘Here is old 
Ted Atkinson 
slaving away 
likeacart-horse 
for the rest of 
us and giving 
up every joy in 
life to help that 
crew lick Har- 
vard, and you 
fellows are still 
imagining that 
he hasn’t any 
better stuff in 
him than to sit 
around on a 
window seat 
and polish the 
stickpin he got 
Tap Day. I 
tell you, Billy, 
you ought to 
hear the Dean 
talk about it. 
Ted Atkinson 
can’t take 
prizes as Little 


“ The crew 
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necds men, 
doesn't it?’ 


That was 
why, during 
the first weeks 
at Gale’s Ferry, 
when Teller, 
the regular man 
at No. 7, who 
had rowed on 
two Varsity 
Fours, and who 
could pull an 
oar in a way 
that made old 
graduates grin 
with delight, 
was flunking 
two-mile brush- 
es with the 
Freshman boat, 
and was going 
up in the air 
where he was 
supposed to be 
steadiest, the 
captain and 
head coach be- 
gan to try out 
Atkinson in his 
place. 

Every morn- 
ing he lounged 
around on the 
lawn at quar- 
ters and sat un- 
der the canopy 
at Broadview 
and talked race 
with Townsend 
the stroke, 


Parker can, and he'll never set the while the Harvard crew swung by and 


world on fire with the special brand 
of talents some of the rest of us have; 
but he’s got grit—good, clean, whole- 
some, Yale sand, my son, and if he 
doesn’t surprise you fellows when he 


everybody at Gale’s Ferry rushed to 
telescopes to see them do it. Then in 
the broiling noon sun he got into his 
seat at No. 7 and pulled down stream 
for an hour’s fierce work, with the head 


goes into that race I miss my guess.”’ coach and the trainer yelling after them 


‘“Then he’s going in!’’ said Billy 
Elkins solemnly. 
‘Tf the captain knows his business,’’ 


said Thacher. 


It is not strength and form alone by 


from the puffing launch. Then more 


lounging, and walks on the bluff or out 


into the country, and at sunset, when 


the river was purple and the distant 
hills blue, another hour’s pulling, with 


any means that count fora seat in a from the shore. 


Varsity boat. 


sand. 


There are other things 
just as important. 


newspaper correspondents timing them 


Then—three days before the race—it 


And one of these is came, the looming fear that he had 
been fighting down back of all his hap- 
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piness. ‘The head coach stopped him 
as he was springing down the bank to 
the boathouse for the morning row. 

‘‘Just a minute, Atkinson’’ he said. 
‘* Teller goes in to-day.’’ 

Atkinson, standing still in his place, 
looked at the head coach as if he did 
not understand him. ‘Then he turned, 
gulping back a sob that rose suddenly 
in his throat, and with clenched hands 
walked slowly back to quarters and out 
on the bluff past the happy groups of 
Freshmen and Four men, where nobody 
could see him, and where he could 
fight it out alone. It had come at last, 
he told himself, just when he had 
thought that the fight was over. Those 
long, hard months of grinding w ork had 
gone for nothing. He wasn’t good 
enough for the boat. He was through. 
Tears blinded his eyes as he thought of 
it, he dug his heels into the walk to 
keep himself from going all to pieces. 
Then he flung himself down on the 
grass and let it come, in a rush of pas- 
sionate sobs, the final outlet for all the 
strain and nervousness of those months 
that had only gone to prove to every- 
body what he was—a sandless, useless 
disappointment. 

But out on the river something that 
he did not know anything about was 
happening. ‘The head coach, standing 
up in the launch with the megaphone 
to his lips, was watching No. 7 with an 
eye that knew just where to find what 
he wanted to see. Then he sent the 
eight off on a two mile spurt at thirty- 
five strokes to the minute, that strained 
every ounce of grit in the Varsity boat, 
and finished the regular oar at No. 7 in 
a limp, weak heap at the Navy Yard. 

Three hours later the head coach and 
the Varsity captain came back from a 
long cross country walk, at the end of 
which the head coach said briefly :— 

‘‘Well, Ardsley, that’s the way I feel 
about it. You've seen them both and 
you know what they’re both worth as 
well as Ido. Teller has form, but that 
man Atkinson has grit, and that’s what 
that boat needs if you are going to finish 


at the bridge this year. You'd better 
take Atkinson.’’ 
And the Varsity captain, looking 


out over the broad back of the Thames, 
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that seemed to narrow suddenly intoa 
long, blue lane between ranks of gaily 
dressed yachts and booming gunboats, 
with a still white flag at the end, said 
simply: 

‘* Tl guess I will.”” He had 
ing to the same conclusion. 

But a man named Atkinson, who 
couldn’t know this and who had a very 
different opinion of himself, had been 
going through the most bitter hours of 


been com- 





his short life, alone on the bluff, where 
he could miserably hear the distant 
voice of the little coxswain over the 
water, and see his shell diminish in the 





distance with a man at No. 7 who knew 
how to do something more than mere- 
ly to yank the stuffing out of the 
river bottom. 

When he got up he was still feeling 
that way, and went miserably back to 
quarters and got into a scrub game of 
baseball that the happy Varsity eight 
was playing in an open lot, and pasted 
out a home run through the little cox- 
swain, under the impression that no- 
body thought he was any good and that 
everybody was against him. 

The Varsity captain, walking out on 


the lot just then, smiled quietly. ‘‘ He’ll 
do,’’ he said to himself. He called 
Atkinson aside and said briefly : 

The coach wants to see You 


are to go into the race at No 


‘‘What/” cried Atkinson, turning 
swiftly toward the Varsity captain. 
“ef ** 

His heart leaped. His eyes were di- 
lated. He made the Varsity captain 
say it all over again. He stared at him 
like a lunatic. The blood shed. to 
his face and back again. Made the 
crew! ‘Then, because he had just been 
telling himself that he wasn’t good 
enough and that he was not to get it, 
he yelled ‘‘ Yea-a-a !’’ and started on a 
run for quarters. Got it! Made the 
crew! They had not dropped him 
after all. He was to row in the Har- 
vard race! ‘‘Yea-a-a!’’ Everything 


went round in black circles b: his 
He laughed and sobbed by turns. 
He was so excited that he wanted to 
hit somebody. He gave the head coach 
a scare that lasted till dinner time. 
‘Here, you!’’ said the head coach 


lore 


eyes. 
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sharply when he saw what was the 
matter. ‘‘ You go and take a ten mile 
walk !’’ He called the trainer and told 
him totake ‘‘that d——d idiotand walk 
his legs off! And don’t you come back 
till he’s over it,”’ he said. 


Four miles up the Thames, at the two 
crew headquarters nestled on the banks 
of the river, it is not all enthusiasm on 
the day of the race or reckless prophecy 
or hope by any means. ‘There is a lot 
of suppressed nervousness, and fits of 
depression and elation that need all the 
patience and diplomacy of even more 
nervous coaches to offset. 

Noon passes in a growing rush of ex- 
citement, and the referee calls the races. 

There is a puff of smoke that floats 
southwards lazily on the breeze, and 
ten minutes’ distant cheering, and eight 
happy, excited Freshmen climb out of 
their launch at the Vale boat house and 
cheer enthusiastically. 

‘* Fruit !’’ says the Freshman stroke. 


He walked slowly back to quarters past the happy groups of Freshmen 


He has never been 
in a race before. 

But half an hour 
later the Varsity 
Four returned from the bridge, 
limp and dejected. 

‘*TLook out for ’em, Towns- 
end,’’ said the captain of the 
Four. ‘‘If the Eight has any- 
thing like the stroke the Four 
has, you fellows will have the 
race of your lives.”’ 

Thacher and Billy Elkins and the 
rest of the crowd found their seats on 
the observation train, and ten minutes 
later were crawling out of New London 
for Red Top. On the opposite shore 
puffed another long, blue and crimson 
bannered train, packed with enthusias- 
tic undergraduates, whose cheers swept 
across the water and mingled with the 
songs and shouts from the nearer side. 
From the three-mile flag to the bridge 
yachts, steamers and gunboats edged the 
narrow lane that led to the judges’ 
boat, hundreds of launches pushed for- 
ward into the open spaces, police, news- 
paper boats and government cutters 
darted to and fro. On the shore and on 


the heights above the river and on the 
jetty under the bridge crowds of people 
packed every vantage ground. 

Ten minutes passed, and then the 
referee’s boat sped out from the Har- 
vard quarters to Gale’s Ferry. 

A inan in the bow talked to the Yale 





























and Four men. He wasn't good enough for the boat 


He was through. 


on 





quarters through a megaphone. 

‘* The university race—will be rowed 
immediately —I wish you would get out 

as soon as possible.” 

With a cheer that broke the tension 
of three hours’ waiting the crew jumped 
from Broadview, tumbling down the 


embankment to the boat house. Five 
minutes later, erect and motionless, they 
were in the shell, listening to the last 
words of the coach. 

He spoke sharply, eyeing the crew 
from his launch: 

‘*Keep your wind for the last mile 
die at the bridge and not before !’’ 

‘* Yea-a-a!’’ The Yale shell shot 
out into the river, across which the 
crimson crew was already pulling tothe 
starting place. Frantic cheers were rip- 
ping out from the observation trains on 
both sides of the river. 

‘Harvard! Harvard ! 

“Yale! Yale! Yale!’’ 

The crews were alongside, taking in- 
structions from the referee, who seemed 
to think there was no hurry. Men in 
the official yacht were talking to one 
another critically. ‘‘ They look game, 
both of them,’’ they were saying. 

They lay on the smooth water, 
browned and ruddy with three weeks’ 
Thames rowing, each man looking 
straight at the referee as he spoke to 
them in short, quick sentences. They 
looked the splendid crew they were, and 
Atkinson’s heart throbbed as he listened 


Harvard !”’ 


to the swelling cheers from the train- 
loads on shore, and saw his college blue 
sweep the observation cars and mingle 
with the crimson of Harvard. These 
things roused him as they had never 
done when he had seen the finish of 
other Varsity races from his father’s 
yacht at the bridge. He set his lips 
and straightened up in a quiver of ex- 
citement. Twenty minutes, and 

‘* Ready, Yale ?’’ 

The referee spoke quickly. There 
was an instant’s lull from the distant 
shore. 

‘* Ready, Harvard ?”’ 

The two crews, eyes to the backs of 
the men in front of them, bodies strip- 
ped to the waist, swung forward as on 
two pivots, oars flashed back ready for 
the word. 

The referee, pistol in hand, scanned 
the two boats narrowly during the sec- 
ond that followed. ‘Then, as his voice 
rang out, every man in the two shells 
straightened forward with a jerk. 

** R-e-a-d-y !’’ Crack / 

With the report sixteen blades flashed 
into water, instantaneously two shells 
jumped from the anchored dories, and 
the race was on. 

It was a racing start. For a dozen 
strokes the water zipped past the bows. 
Then, with neither shell to the advan- 
tage, the two crews, the blood rushing 
through their veins with the supreme 
joy of physical exertion, swung from 
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the first fierce thirty-six to the minute 
stroke into the long, smooth, clock- 
work thirty-two—the stroke that tells. 
Atkinson, swinging hard, settled him- 
self on his slide, riveted his eyes on the 
man in front of him—Townsend, the 
stroke on whom the hopes of Yale men 
centered. From both sides of the river 
he could hear the rushing salvos from 
the trains, close to him the nervous 
voice of the little coxswain: ‘‘ Steady 
there, 7; Aard, 6;—now! Row—row! 
—row |’? 

The half mile went by like a flash, 
the two crews pulling in unison, nose 
to nose. The mile flag grew, swept by 
in turn. Harvard, hitting up the stroke, 
spurted a quarter length ahead. From 
the shores came thunders of shouts. 
The boats were testing each other, cut- 
ting the water like arrows, the cox- 
swains leaning forward, shouting 
through the leather megaphones 
strapped to their mouths, gripping the 
guide ropes on either side, watching the 
rival shells out of the corners of their 
eves; each crew was pulling easily, 
shooting forward on the catch, shoving 
the shoulders back with the pull, jam- 
ming the legs down, swinging forward 
again. 

‘‘Yea-a-a! They’re rowing like 
pups!’ yelled Elkins excitedly. He 
was watching a man at No. 7 who was 
a diminutive speck on the water, swing- 
ing in unison with his mates. 

‘*Yale’s gaining !” 

The mile and a half flag rushed by 
and again the boats were nose to nose, 
rowing splendidly, but still holding 
back for the telling spurts that were to 
come. A crowd struck up ‘‘ Fair Har- 
vard,”” and another began in short, 
snappy, swinging shouts : — 

‘‘Well, here we are! Well, here we are! 

Just watch us rolling up the score ! 

We'll leave poor Harvard behind so far 

She won’t want to row us any more | 

There’s Townsend—!"’ 

There was a sudden yell from the 
forward cars. It rushed the length of 
the train— 

‘* Brek-ek-ek-ek coax ! coax ! 
Brek-ek-ek-ek- coax! coax! 
Whoorup! Whoorup! Holabaloo! 
Yale! Yale! Yale! 

Rah! Rah! Rah! Y-a-l-e!’’ 


The nose of the Yale boat could be 
seen slowly creeping out ahead of the 
crimson shell, now an inch, now another 
inch, in the first of those terrific spurts 
that were to last till one or the other 
of those crews was to die at the bridge. 
From where Thacher sat you could 
just see the bow of the Yale boat past 
thecrimson. Youcouldsee the Yalecox- 
swain, fighting hardforplace. His voice 
came over the water in distant stacca- 
to: ‘‘Hep-hep-hep!” He was gaining 
on the Harvard stroke. He was past 
him. 

‘*Va-ale ?’’ . It sounded like an ex- 
plosion. 

‘*We’ve got ’em! Oh, Yale, hold 
it!’ 

‘*Not yet,’’ said a Harvard man. He 
was leaning forward breathlessly. He 
had his hat at arm’s length. 

A man with a megaphone jumped to 
his feet. 

‘* Long cheer now—are your-e-a-d-y!”’ 

But nobody heard him. ‘There was a 
deafening peal of Harvard cheers. The 
crimson oars were flashing faster and 
faster in the sun. In a second more 
they were pulling up on the Yale boat. 
The two mile flag went by like a rocket. 

‘* Townsend !” 

‘** Atkinson !”’ 

‘** Ardsley !”’ 

Thunders of cheers drowned the 
yells. 

‘* Har-vard! Har-vard! Har-vard!”’ 

‘* Allen! Allen!’’ That was the 
Harvard captain. 

Men were standing up in the seats of 
the swaying cars, holding on to each 
other’s shoulders, and all were cheering. 
You don’t have time to do anything 
but yell and wave your flag, if you are 
on an observation train and slidingdown 
that narrow track with a nose-to-nose 
Varsity race in front of you. 

‘*Isn’t that great rowing !’’ shouted 
a man with a crimson flag. He was 
leaning forward and yelling ‘‘ Har- 
vard !’’ all alone. 

Past the Navy Yard shot the two 
crews, together again, with not a hair’s 
breadth at either bow. The two miles 
had ended even; each crew knew the 
other, and there were two stern miles 
ahead in which to win. 
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Atkinson, rowing at No. 7,as he had 
not supposed he had it in him to row, 
felt the Yale shell leap out of the water 
with the pull. His temples throbbed, 
he was dimly conscious of a stabbing 
pain in his stomach, but he swung back 
and forth, faster and faster, as Town- 
send shot into the last two miles at a 
clip that went steadily from thirty-three 
to the minute to thirty-four. The third 
mile is the mile that counts. If a boat 
is not equal to the test they show it 
then. 

‘* Row—row—row!”’ The voice of 
Kellogg, the coxswain, was cool and 
steady. He had been in a race before. 

The Yale shell gained a foot. 

** Row—row—trow !’” The Harvard 
coxswain, shouting excitedly, leaning 
far forward, was yelling at his men. 

Yale was a yard ahead and rowing 
like one man. 

** Yale—Vale— Yale.” 

It swept across the water like the rat- 
tling boom of thunder. Mingled with 
it came the long, fierce shouts of Har- 
vard :— 

‘“Ya-vard! Ya-vard! 
Two miles and a half. 
quarter length to the good. 

The finish was in sight of the cox- 
swains now, a still, white flag far down 
a long, narrow lane hetween yachts and 
steamers that seemed to reel with can- 
non. Though Yale was a quarter 
length ahead it was anybody’s race still. 
The coxswains had to shout to be heard. 
A hundred yards separated the leaping 
shells from the first anchored yachts, 
crashing welcome to the winning crew. 
Thousands were crowding decks, push- 
ing forward in small boats. The crews 
were rowing as if harnessed together. 
They could hear the roar of voices back 
of the nearer boom of cannon. 

‘** Yale—Yale—Yale !’’ 

‘** Townsend !”’ 

The Yale stroke heard it. One more 
hard, fierce spurt, and he would get the 
lead and keep it. 

** Har-vard ! Har-vard! Har-vard!’’ 

The crimson crew, with that grim 
determination that comes to a boat that 
has the stuff in it, responded to the call. 
The coxswain was pulled nearly abreast 
of Kellogg. 
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‘* Look at that. Look at it! Yea-a-a! 
Har-vard !"’ 

Observation trains, yachts, steamers 
blazed with crimson. Men were danc- 
ing, shouting, throwing hats in air. 

Rowing long, rhythmical strokes that 
gathered momentum each time they 
flashed back into the river, the crews 
swept into the final stretch in a din of 
whistles, cannon. In the Yale boat 
Townsend, the veteran, nearly spent 
with the terrific pace, spoke to the cox- 
swain, the stroke shot to thirty-four, to 
thirty-six, the shell took the lead a half 
length, a full length ahead, while peals 
of cheers rang from both shores. 

‘“Yea-a-a! Atkinson! See—that 
—boy—row !”’ Elkins’ voice broke 
and he gripped Thacher’s arm trem- 
blingly. ‘‘ Good old Ted |” 

The observation train swung behind 
the jutting hill and a moment later was 
on the bridge. Yale men settled back 
with nervous sobs. ‘‘ That’s a race !”’ 
Harvard men, their faces pale, stared 
up river. 

From the bridge you could see at first 
only a kaleidoscope of color. Then, 
far up that narrow lane of water that 
swept down to the finish, you could see 
two long, swiftly moving shells that 
were coming on like sprawling insects. 
Thacher stood up and swept the course 
with his glass. He spoke to a man 
near him ;— 

‘Say, Phillips—S7wb—what do you 
make out ?’’ 

It was an age before either spoke. 
Then Phillips turned, pale and rigid. 

‘*’Townsend’s going, man !’’ he said. 

‘‘What!’’ yelled a score of men at 
once. ‘‘Let’s take it! IMWhat/ Not 
the stroke! Good God, fellows, the 
Yale stroke !’’ 

Men snatched glasses everywhere. 

‘*No !—yes!—I say he is! He is 
killing himself and the Yale crew !”’ 

Something very like a sob went up 
from that train-load of Yale men, their 
eyes strained on those miniature shells 
half way down that final mile of water. 

Instantly everybody could see what 
was going on. The Yale boat, still a 
full two lengths ahead of Harvard, was 
wobbling unaccountably. The waist 
arid bow were all right, but something 
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was the matter with the stroke. You 
could first see the little coxswain dash- 
ing water up over a big body that reeled 
and swayed at every pull. Then you 
could see Townsend, the veteran, the 
mainstay of the shell, piteously swing- 
ing at his place with the first signs of 
vertigo, his oar now lagging behind on 
the catch, now sweeping the surface of 
the water. Then, while the hearts of five 
thousand Yale men suddenly stopped 
beating, he missed altogether, and with 
one last, helpless swing, tumbled limp 
into the coxswain’s arms, while the 
Yale shell, missing him, swerved sud- 
denly nearly broadside. 

Terrific cheers were going up from 
all the Harvard cars. 

‘* Har-vard !”’ 

The Yale crowds were suddenly still. 
For a second not a Yale cheer went up, 
while long Harvard yells swept the 
finish. 

‘““Too bad!’’ said the referee. 
‘“Townsend rowed a plucky race. He 
had almost won it !’’ 

The Yale coach shot forward in his 
launch, shouting a warning order. 

But in that Yale boat, splashing 
badly, while the Harvard shell was com- 
ing on as if Yale was standing still, 
something was happening, something 
that nobody had expected, least of all 
the little coxswain, who first knew it. 

Atkinson, No. 7, when ‘Townsend 
had first begun to goto pieces, pulled— 
pulled frantically —to steady the boat. 
Then, as the stroke fainted, fell forward 
into the coxswain’s arms, he nearly 
lost his nerve. For a second, in the 
face of that leaping Harvard shell, his 
courage left him. Behind himsix men 
wavered too. Then, suddenly, as the 
captain’s voice behind him rang out, 
something woke up in him, something 
that he had never known before, that 
made him sit straight up on his slide, 
his face flushed, his eyes flashing. 

‘* Jam it !--jam it hard!’ he shouted 
to the coxswain. Kellogg, looking 
straight up over Townsend’s body into 
the other man’s eyes, saw something 
there that made him sit up inturn. He, 
Atkinson, who couldn’t row a little bit! 
The coxswain gasped, his face shone, 
he jumped forward, yanking the rudder 


ropes. The Yale shell, leaping straight 
again, shot forward frantically. 

A terrific yell ripped out from the 
Yale crowds. 

Could he do it? 

‘‘Atkinson ! Atkinson !’’ 

‘* Vale—Yale—Yale !’’ 

Through his brain rushed a hundred 
things at once—the quiet voice of the 
Dean saying ‘‘What do you think of 
your college course ?’”’ the voice of the 
head coach, sharply, ‘‘ Die at the bridge 
and not before!’’ the men at the fence— 

There was time—Yale could still win 
if he could hold the boat till Townsend 
got back to his work! 

He threw himself body and soul into 
the stroke. He would do it! 

Ninety yards more—eighty. The 
crews were nearly abreast. Harvard 
forging doggedly up on the Yale boat, 
gaining inches, seven reeling, tired Yale 
men, stroked by a man at No. 7 whose 
face was flushed, whose eyes were star- 
ing, whose name thousands were yell- 
ing in broken voices. 

‘‘Row—row—row!’’ Kellogg, the 
coxswain, throwing water over Town- 
send, was looking straight into Atkin- 
son’s eyes. 

The boats were bow to bow—sixty 
yards more—never had a beaten crew 
rowed like that before. 

Then, as Harvard hit up the stroke 
for a final spurt for the finish, Atkin- 
son's voice came suddenly, appealing, 
sharp and distinct above the roar of 
voices, crash of cannon, into the dim 
brain of the Yale stroke, lying limp in 
the coxswain’s arms :— 

‘* Town-send !”’ 

With him back Vale could win. The 
coxswain swashed buckets of water up 
over him, shook him, pleaded. Atkin- 
son spoke again, commanded:— 

‘* Town-send !”’ 

The stroke sat up, dazed, trembling. 
He stared at the reeling yachts. Yale 
was behind! Like a flash we under- 
stood. He pulled mechanically at first, 
then faster and faster, then with every 
ounce of drive in his tired, reeling body, 
like the veteran he was, his eyes closed, 
his jaw clenched, his veins swelling. 
Behind him the man at No. 7 swung 
with him, his face ash white but jam- 
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ming his legs down hard, catching 
viciously, conscious of but one thing 
—that he had had his chance, that he 
had done something for his university, 
that Yale could win. 


‘*V-q-l-e!"" It shot from thousands 
of throats. 
‘Row !’’ Thirty-six to the minute. 


The Harvard crew, a half length ahead, 
was standing still in turn. 

‘*Row!’’ Every leg and arm and 
brain in that fagged boat responded to 
the call. 

** Row!” 

Yale was abreast of Harvard, was a 
hard won nose, a yard, a quarter length 
ahead. Forty yards more. People were 
yelling madly. Men were cheering, 
hats in air, their eyes glued on those 
racing shells. Harvard leaping forward 
with long, fierce pulls. Yale, saved 
from collapse by the man at No. 7, on 
whom all eyes were turned, and who 
was reeling in his seat, rowing as if 
their lives depended on it. 

‘* Could they do it !”’ 

‘‘Good boy, Atkinson !’”’ 
voices broke. ‘‘ Townsend !’’ 

‘* Row—Yale—row !”’ 

‘*He can’t win it,’’ Yale men were 
saying. ‘‘ He didall he could when he 
pulled that boat together. If we lose, 
there’s glory enough in what that boy 
did. Of all men—Atkinson ! Good old 


Men's 


Ted !” 

Across the finish line thousands on 
the bridge and on the heights above the 
river stood, their eyes on those leap- 
ing shells. 


Thousands more were lean- 
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ing over the rails of the lane of yachts, 
hats in air. 

On they came. 

The crimson crew, faces strained, 
brows knotted, bodies dripping, sent 
the stroke to thirty-eight—the boat 
seemed to lift out of the racing water. 

‘*Har-vard ! Har-vard! Har-vard !’’ 

The crews almost abreast, shot into 
the last twenty yards. Then Yale, sum- 
moning all their strength for a final 
spurt, leaped a foot—two hard, driving 
feet ahead. 

There was an 
silence. 

The judge’s flag was in air. 

It hung an instant—fell—flashed in 
water. 

There came a crashing yell— 

‘* Har-vard !’’ 

Everywhere Harvard men danced, 
shouted, hugged each other. Yale men 
stood motionless, dry-eyed, their eyes 
on that drooping crew, with the man at 
No. 7 hanging limp on his oar. 

Then, as the Yale launch slid for- 
ward, a cheer that was half a sob rose 
from the Yale crowds on the bridge. It 
was taken up by those on the heights 
above the river. It swept through the 
lane of crashing yachts. It boomed up 
and down the river in ripping staccato 
above the din of steamers’ whistles and 
yachts’ cannon. 

Atkinson, hearing it, smiled faintly. 
He had not disgraced his college if Yale 
had not won. 

‘** At-kin-son !”’ 

** Y-A-L-E !’’ 
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By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER Illusirated by FANNY Y. CORY 


To the Editor of L&SLIk’Ss MONTHLY. 


My Dear Editor :—I am sending you in this envelope, ‘The Gymkhana at Milk- 
ville,” which you can return to me as soon as you have read it. If you cannot stand 
more than the first page the rest of the manuscript will be cleaner when I get it back, so 


that will be one advantage. 


You remember telling me about the man who had a“ fiddle” story which he 
thought would interest thousands of fiddlers and brass bands all over the country. I 


think this ‘‘Gym”’ story of mine will interest a very large public. 


There are probably 


ten million mothers in the United States to-day and an equal number of fathers. Add 
to these about fifty million other people who were once children and who should there- 
Sore be interested in this story and you will see what a boost it will give your subscrip- 


tion list. 


In figuring this, I have not taken into account the twenty or thirty manufacturers 
of baby food, the eight or ten makers of nursery bottles nor the sixteen thousand 
dairymen and milk peddlers, so that when the total is counted, this story should prove of 
vital interest to every person in the United States and to some of them twice. 

I think if it was properly illustrated with about $580 worth of illustrations by Miss 
Cory and others, a great many people would look at the pictures and be delighted. As for 
the story itself, Tam sure it would be read, for only five or six people in the Unite -d States 
know the meaning of ‘‘ Gymkhana,” and the balance would read the story in order 
to sate their curiosity. I myself, had to look up the spelling every time I wrote the word 
and I still pronounce it with bated breath and abashed countenance. 

Yours very truly, 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER. 


The editor sent the author’ s letter to the illustrator—but to no avail. ‘‘Gymkhana”’ 


was spelled wrong. 


GLORIOUS dawn ushered in the 
A great day. ‘The sun arose in a 
sky as softly blue as a baby’s 
eyes, and the August warmth was 
tempered by a breeze as cool and 
sweet as a sleeping infant’s breath. 
Dew trembled on every leaf and 
bud as tears sometimes linger on a 
child’s lids after weeping, and the small 
stream that edged the grassy meadow 
where the gymkhana was to be held 
bubbled and gurgled with the pleasant 
sounds that accompany a baby’s bath. 
Soon all Milkville was astir, for there 
was much to be done, and the very air 
seemed to tingle with that sense of 
eagerness and excitement which distin- 
guishes festival occasions from the hum- 
drum days of the year. The single 
notion shop of the suburb threw open 
its door at an early hour, and scarcely a 


moment too soon, for hardly had the 
door been opened when there began a 
brisk demand for safety pins and blue 
baby-ribbon that continued unabated all 
the morning. It wasevident that the 
Milkville Junior Cohort was to enter 
the arena properly pinned and tied? 

It was a great day for Milkville, for 
the voters of the suburb had agreed to 
change the village name to Vandeven- 
ter, and this Saturday afternoon had 
been set aside for the christening, which 
was to be followed by a gymkhana in 
Vlodeck’s pasture. 

Milkville possessed more babies than 
any other suburb of its size in New 
Jersey, not because there were more 
storks in that particular section, but 
because the Milkville dairies were fam- 
ous for their rich milk. It was a joy to 
look upon the sleek Milkville cows, and 
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The prize to go to the entry emptying an eight ounce nursery bottle the most quickly. 











more than a joy to sip the creamy milk 
that foamed from the milkmen’s pails. 
Of course what was reputed to be Milk- 
ville milk was sold in the city, but it 
was to be near the source of supply that 
the babies migrated to Milkville, bring- 
ing, very properly, their parents with 
them. But recently a change had taken 
place—a change so radical, so epoch- 
making, so enormous, that its throes 
shook the social life of Milkville to its 
foundations and, for a while, divided 
the community into two hostile fac- 
tions. 

The opening wedge was smallenough. 
One morning Mrs. Bliven, who was 
always flighty and prone to run after 
new goods (she tried every new nursing 
bottle she saw advertised), received 
among her mail a small cylindrical par- 
cel. It was a sample package of Van- 
deventer’s Food for Infants. She used 
it. She liked it. The baby cried for 
more of it, and soon a bottle of Vande- 
venter’s Food for Infants became a reg- 
ular portion of Mr. Bliven’s every-other- 
daily homeward burden. From that to 
the purchase of five-pound hospital-size 
cans was but a step and the mischief—if 
it was mischief—was done. Artificial 
infant food had found a foothold in 
Milkville. 

The Bliven baby, which,had been 
sickly, thrived on Vandeventer’s Food, 
and one by one the other sickly babies 
tried and approved it, but the healthy 
babies clung tenaciously to the plain 
milk of Milkville. In this way two 
parties, the Liberal or Vandeventer’s 
Food party, and the Conservative or 
Plain Milk party, sprang into existence, 
and in the ensuing struggle all other 
political and social affiliations were for- 
gotten. To distinguish friends from 
foes in the contest the one party chose 





a baby-blue badge with a miniature 
Vandeventer Food bottle suspended be- 
low it, and the motto ‘‘ Non. gen. with- 
out my Sig., Vandeventer,” while the 
other adopted a cream-colored badge 
bearing a milk-pail argent, with the 
motto, ‘‘ Cows were made before Chem- 
ists.’’ 

The contest before the election for vil- 
lage officers was bitter, and every ruse 
was used to gain adherents to the rival 
parties. Anagent ofthe Vandeventer’s 
Food Party was caught one night feed- 
ing onions to the Milkville cows, hoping 
in this fiendish manner to taint the milk 
and win the very plain milk babies 
away from the milk. In return the 
Plain Milk faction started a story that 
Vandeventer’s Food was nothing but 
dried Milkville milk from which the 
cream had first been skimmed. In re- 
buttal the Vandeventer Food Company 
flooded Milkville with campaign litera- 
ture giving analyses of Vandeventer’s 
Food, recommendatory letters from all 
parts of the Union, and illustrations of 
particularly plump babies that had won 
their plumpness by using Vandeventer’s 
Food. 

When the polls were closed and the 
vote counted it was found that the Van- 
deventer’s Food party had won by a 
majority of eight votes, and in the sub- 
sequent rejoicing it was decided to 
change the name of the suburb to Van- 
deventer, and to celebrate the event 
by a grand gymkhana in which all the 
babies should be invited to participate. 

When the gymkhana was first an- 
nounced the Plain Milk contingent was 
inclined to coldly refuse to take any part 
in it, but on further consideration the 
heads of the party decided not only to 
sanction the festival by their presence 
but to enter all the competitions. At 
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The betting favored“ Toodles’’ Gresham, with Dorothy Martin a close second. 








first this was attributed to simple good 
feeling and neighborly love, but it soon 
transpired that a sinister motive gov- 
erned the decision. If the Plain Milk 
babies succeeded in winning a majority 
of the prizes in the trials of strength 
and skill, the merits of plain Milkville 
milk over Vandeventer’s Food would be 
incontestably established, and the tide of 
popular favor which now flowed so 
strongly toward the food would ebb 
toward plain milk again. 

Consequently the entire population 
of the village was gathered in Vlodeck’s 
pasture at the hour when the gymkhana 
sports were announced to begin. It was 
a beautiful scene. Seated upon the 
grass facing the ropes that enclosed the 
portion of the pasture set aside for the 
games were the mothers of the village 
in their most brilliant summer gowns. 
Back of them sat. the nursemaids in 
black and white caps and aprons, hold- 
ing the infants, and still back of the 
maids stood the husbands, while behind 
these were ranged rows of gayly deco- 
rated go-carts and baby carriages. The 
party feeling was evidenced by the 
grouping of audience, the Plain Milk 
faction being clustered at the left, while 
the Vandeventer’s Food adherents 
formed the right of the gathering. 

At length all were seated, and per- 
fect silence reigned , exept for a constant 
buzz of talk, punctuated by the jangling 
of rattles and the wails of eight or ten 
lusty babies. Then Mr. Bliven, who was 
master of the games, and the five judges 
crept under the ropes and announced the 
first contest, a walking match for in- 
fants of eighteen months or under, for a 
distance of ten yards, the prize, a five- 
pound can of Vandeventer’s Food, to 
go to the contestant who should sit 
down the fewest times during the race. 


There were five entries, and the bet- 
ting favored ‘‘ Toodles’’ Gresham, with 
Dorothy Martina close second. A full 
nursing bottle was placed conspicuously 
at the end of the course to urge the con- 
testants to put forth their best efforts. 

When the five had been lined up and 
were fairly steady on their legs, the word 
was given and they were released. All 
five immediately sat down vehemently, 
and the Holcomb entry cried so furi- 
ously that he was withdrawn from the 
race. The Elwood baby, instead of 
trying to arise, began to crawl toward 
the goal, and as this was contrary to 
the rules she was ruled out. This left 
but three, and it soon became apparent 
that of these the Washburn girl was 
outclassed, for although she regained 
her feet again easily she could not keep 
them, and during the balance of the 
match she remained practically in one 
spot, rising and sitting down with great 
regularity and persistency. ‘‘ Toodles”’ 
and Dorothy broke away in good form, 
however, and waddled the first five 
yards without mishap, but at the five- 
yard post they fouled each other, and 
went down simultaneously. 

The excitement of the onlookers was 
intense, and the Plain Milks chéered 
loudly, for ‘‘ Toodles’’ was the first to 
regain an upright position. Dorothy 
arose more slowly, but this proved the 
safer plan, for ‘‘ Toodles’’’ rise had 
been so vehement that it carried: him 
down again, while Dorothy made off at 
a good rate and the Vandeventer’s Food 
group cheered their champion who was 
two yards in the lead. ‘To their morti- 
fication, however, she _ deliberately 
paused at the eight-yard post, sat down 
intentionally, and put her foot in her 
mouth with the evident purpose of re- 
maining there, while ‘‘ Toodles ’”’ wad- 
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dled straight ahead, regaining his lost 
ground. 

But the onlookers were not the only 
eyes that were upon Dorothy. ‘‘ Too- 
dles’’ saw her as well, and when he 
reached a point opposite her, he too 
sat down and put his foot in his mouth. 

This decided the match, and was con- 
sidered a wily dodge on Dorothy’s part, 
for it was known that ‘‘ Toodles ’’ had 
a passion for putting his foot in his 
mouth, and Dorothy arose and finished 
the course, while the judges were vainly 
endeavoring to persuade ‘‘ Toodles’’ to 
use his foot for pedestrian rather than 
gastronomic purposes. A Vandeven- 
ter’s Food baby had won the first point. 
It was noticed that while the winner 
was being carried from the field the 
Washburn girl was still rising and fall- 
ing with the regularity of clock work. 

The next game was a quarter mile 
go-cart race for men, each man to wheel 
his own baby. In this race the pace 
was furious, and Mr. Stanwood, of the 
Vandeventer’s Food party was the first 
under the wire, which was attributed to 
the fact that while the other contest- 
ants pushed their go-carts, he dragged 
his after him, and he would have been 
awarded the prize had it~ not been 
noticed that his go-cart was empty at 
the finish, his baby having slipped out 
when he started on his spurt down the 
home stretch. The prize was given to 
Mr. Wyatt of the Plain Foods. 

Following the go-cart race was a 
mixed floor-walking contest for bare- 
foot men. For this contest, a floor of 
planks had been made over which were 
scattered small electric buttons and 
large rocking chairs. The electric but- 
tons were supposed to represent tacks, 
and when one was trod upon, a_ bell 
rang. Every time a contestant rang a 
bell or hit a rocker, he was obliged to 
shake the baby he was carrying. ‘The 
prize was for the man who first put his 
charge to sleep, and in order to guard 
against drugged babies, each contestant 
was required to carry another contest- 
ant’s baby. ‘To render the match more 
realistic, the contestants wore bathrobes 
over their street costumes. There were 
eight entries, and the match began amid 
a chorus of howls from the babies, who 
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objected to being put asleep in daylight 
and in the open air. 

As this contest threatened to be a 
long one, the crawling match for one 
year olds was put on at the same time. 
In this class there were originally 
twenty-four entries, but just before the 
race, one entry was scratched—with a 
pin—and was not started. The remain- 
ing twenty-three got off briskly, twenty- 
two crawling properly, and one sitting 
upright and hitching along from side to 
side. The race was over a six yard 
course, and at the four yard post four 
contestants were so far ahead that the 
field was distanced. Of these four, two 
belonged to each party. The first mis- 
hap occurred to one of the Vandeven- 
ter’s Food babies, who ran across a 
button and stopped to swallow it. On 
the home stretch, the three leaders were 
neck and neck and again the interest of 
the parental groups was intense, but 
just as the three were about to pass 
under the wire, the two Plain Milk 
babies became affectionate and paused 
to ‘‘kiss each other pretty,’ and the 
Vandeventer’s Food baby swept trium- 
phantly under the wire at a pace of a 
mile a week. 

It would take too long, and my pen 
lacks the proper brilliancy, to tell of the 
games that filled out that happy after- 
noon. ‘There was a nursing contest for 
six month olds, the prize to go to the 
entry emptying an eight ounce nursing 
bottle most quickly ; a free-for-all cry- 
ing contest ; a rattle throwing match; 
a smiling contest for three month olds, 
tickling barred ; a food preparing match 
for maids ; amatch for men in which 
contestants were required to carry a 
lighted candle and a spoonful of sooth- 
ing syrup twice around the field with- 
out spilling the syrup or allowing the 
candle flame tobe extinguished ; a talk- 
ing match for mothers, the prize to go 
to the mother who could tell the most 
anecdotes about her baby in five minutes, 
and many other equally exciting events. 

When the last contest was announced, 
the score was a tie between the Plain 
Milks and the Vandeventer’s Foods, 
with the floor-walking match still un- 
decided and likely to remain so. It was 
natural therefore that the last contest, 
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“The colic! The colic!’ cried the crowd, 





The two ‘Plain Milk"’ babies became affectionate. 








which would decide the supremacy, 
should be ushered in with an excite- 
ment that can only be likened to that of 
the day when the milkmen struck and 
no milk was delivered at Milkville. All 
the mothers crowded close about the 
guard ropes, and the cheers of the 
friends of the various entries shook the 
air, while the men thronged about the 
bookmakers, betting wildly on their 
favorites, for this contest was not only 
the deciding one, but by far the most 
interesting of the day. It was the free 
for all obstacle race for all infants of 
two years or under, and the prize wasa 
silver mounted nursing bottle, presented 
by the makers of Vandeventer’s Food. 

In this race all the babies of Milk- 
ville that were of proper age were en- 
tered except two who were kept at 
home with the whooping cough, and 
those in the floor-walking contest. The 
course was twenty feet, but so bestrewn 
with obstacles that many entries were 
sure to fall out before the end of the 
race. At the word ‘‘go”’ the fifty-six 
babies started for the first obstacle, 
which was a row of filled nursing 
bottles extending entirely across the 
field. Preparatory to the race, all the 
babies had been fed to their fullest 
capacity to aid them in surmounting 
this first obstacle, but notwithstanding 
this, only about twelve managed to pass 
it. Dorothy Martin and ‘‘ Toodles’’ 
Gresham, who had been equal favorites 
in the betting, were among those who 
fell to this temptation, and it seemed cer- 
tain that a dark horse would win the 
race. 

Among the fortunate twelve, the 
toddlers had a speed advantage over 
the creepers and they were the first to 
reach the second obstacle, but this 
temporary advantage was soon lost. 
The second obstacle was a row of rag 





dolls, and all the toddlers went down at 
it, and while they were filling their 
arms with dolls, the creepers, who were 
too young to be interested in dolls, crept 
by and made off for the third obstacle, 
a row of rubber rattles. Here all of the 
creepers paused and took a sitting posi- 
tion, with the exception of Baby Murphy, 
who passed on toward the winning post, 
with a good lead and no opponents. 
The enthusiasm of the Plain Milk par- 
tisans broke all bounds. Cheers of 
**Baby Murphy,” ‘‘ Plain Milk’’ and 
‘*She wins !’’ rang on the evening air, 
and the happy Plain Milk bettors moved 
jubilantly toward the bookmakers to 
cash in their winnings. 

Suddenly, however, a woman on the 
edge of the crowd cried, ‘‘ Look at 
Dorothy Martin !’’ and a number of men 
took up thecry with ‘‘Go it, Dorothy ! 
Go it, Dorothy!’’ while Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin silently clasped hands. 

Dorothy had left the group at the 
nursing bottle obstacle and was toddling 
forward with arms outstretched and 
pretty cries of pleasure. She alone of 
all the contestants had not been fed, 
and as she was a rapid feeder, she had 
emptied her bottle quickly and, casting 
it aside, started after the triumphant 
Baby Murphy. 

‘* Oh! Edward,”’ whispered Mrs. Mar- 
tin, ‘‘ will she be able to pass the dolls ?”’ 

‘*Be calm, dear,’’ said her husband, 
soothingly, ‘‘she may.’’ And she did. 
In fact there was no doll obstacle to 
make her pause, for the babies who had 
first reached the dolls had gathered them 
all, and Dorothy Martin waddled by in 
safety. She was now ten feet from the 
goal with only the rattles to pass and 
traveling well, but, on the other hand, 
Baby Murphy had but four feet to go. 
Could Dorothy overcome this enormous 
lead? Would she stop at the rattles? 
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The entire assembly held its breath. 
Amid ejaculations of wonder, Dorothy 
passed the rattles without pausing, for 
it had not been for nothing that the 
Martins had spanked her with rubber 
rattles for two weeks past, and once 
past them, she gained rapidly on Baby 
Murphy. At two feet from the goal, Dor- 
othy drew abreast of the Murphy baby. 
Everyone crowded to the finishing line 
and shouts of encouragement were given 
for each of the racers. Neck and neck 
and only twenty four inches to go! 
Dorothy raised her right foot. She 
raised it too high. She sat down solidly. 
Baby Murphy paused to look around, 
she started forward again, crowed and 
then—rolled over on her back, and 
drew up her knees above her stomach. 
Dorothy leaned forward and put her 
hands on the ground. Baby Murphy 
made a convulsive effort to roll over. 
Dorothy raised herself on all fours. 
The Murphy baby kicked twice. 
Dorothy arose, tottering but game. 


,N the year 1894 I was 
chief officer of the steam- 
ship Olympo, Gelatly line, 
trading between Antwerp 
and Buenos Ayres, with 
intermediate voyages to 
Rio Janeiro. For weeks 
the papers had been full of dispatches 
from Rio telling of the hideous ravages 
of cholera, and no sensible man would 
have signed on for the voyage. But I 
am a sailor, and happy-go-lucky as 
sailors are, so I pooh-poohed the notion 
of danger, and signed articles for three 
years. 

We sailed early in November. From 
the first, things went wrong. The crew 
got to talking about the cholera, and a 
general sense of uneasiness hung over 
the ship. Stil nothing serious hap- 
pened, and I felt no particular apprehen- 
sion until one morning when I held the 
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She took one step. Baby Murphy made 
a last effort, gave up the fight and lay 
back and howled. 

‘The Colic! The Colic !’’ cried the 
crowd, and, as Dorothy toddled across 
the line amid the cheers of her backers, 
the medical attendants rushed forward 
with cups of hot pepperment tea for the 
relief of the beaten baby. 

Of course it was a glorious triumph 
for the Vandeventer’s Food party, for 
the Vandeventer’s babies never had 
colic—at least, never in public. 

The assembly left the field in a buzz 
of conversation, and soon the scene of 
the afternoon of gaiety was dark and 
silent, except where, by the light of a 
flaring gasolene torch, the weary floor- 
walkers still trod back and forth carry- 
ing their sleepless burdens, singing in 
exasperated desperation, 


‘** Bye oh! ba-aby 
Go to-oo slee-eep-5 
Go to-oo slee-py 
Ba-a-by-e bye!” 





middle watch on the bridge. It was 
one o'clock. The night was intensely 
black and the stillness was only broken 
by the throbbing of the engines and the 
water swishing about the screw. Sud- 
denly a sound came out of the darkness. 
It was a low-drawn wail moaning agross 
the water. I started. No noise aboard 
a ship ever sounded like that. It was 
followed by a stillness almost complete. 
I listened but could hear nothing, and 
continued my walk. 

A little later four bells struck—2a.m. 
—and the wheel was changed. The re- 
lief was George Owen, a middle-aged 
London cockney, who had been at sea 
all his life without ever washing off his 
accent. Hewasa good sailor and knew 
his business, but as I watched the boat’s 
course I saw it twist as though a child 
was at the helm. It made me hot. 
‘Keep your course,’’ I yelled at 
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Owen and I walked up to him. He 
was trembling all over. 

‘*T’m all shooked hup, sir,’’ he said 
shakily; ‘‘as Gawd’s my judge, I’ve 
seen a whole b’iling of ghosts and 
corpses.”’ 

‘* Rot!’ said I. 

‘* Before Gawd, sir,’’ he answered, 
‘‘ while I was hon deck just now, wait- 
ing for my trick, I heard a long, low 
wail, clear as clear, sir. I looked round, 
and by the gangway there was buryin’ 
goin’ on. There was a row of bodies 
all sewed up in canvas stretched across 
the deck, and the plank was there rest- 
in’ ready on the rail. Oh, Gawd, sir, 
we'll never see the end o’ this trip 
livin’ !”’ 

I did what I could to reassure the fel- 
low, but for all that his story made me 
uncomfortable. Next morning it was 
all round the ship, but most of the sail- 
ors took it as a hoax and we could hear 
them call out, ‘‘ I say, George Owen, is 
them corpses still b’ilin’ ?’’ If they had 
heard the sound that I heard they would 
not have been so derisive. 

Well, time went on, we passed the 
equator and made Buenos Ayres. There 
was talk of cholera here, too, and I well 
remember our chief engineer, Headly, 
receiving a letter from home there from 
his wife imploring him to leave the ship. 
Poor fellow, he hesitated but would not 
leave us. The crew became more and 
more uneasy, and when our cargo was 
nearly discharged and we _ received 
orders to take aboard seven hundred 
head of cattle for Rio, there were signs 
of something very like mutiny. We 
kept discipline, however. The cattle 
were taken aboard, and to look after 
them a score of cattlemen of every na- 
tionality in Europe—Dagos from Italy, 
‘‘Rock-Scorpions,’’ as we call the men 
from Gibraltar, Frenchmen and Span- 
iards. 

On the 11th of December—I remem- 
ber the day as though it were yesterday— 
we set sail for Rio. If we had sailed 
ona Friday, with a crew of thirteen, we 
could not have had a more inauspicious 
start. As I walked about the deck I 
could hear groups of sailors talking; 
‘‘For two pins,’’ said one of them, 
‘*T’d chuck the ship and strike out for 





the beach rather than go to that filthy 
hole.’’ Anda Spaniard swore fer Madre 
di dios that he would do it cheaper yet. 
I turned to look astern, and there in the 
ship’s wake I could see the ugly black 
fin of a shark above the oily water of the 
bay. 

From that time on the sharks never 
left us. Night and day they followed 
the Olympo in ever increasing numbers. 
Sailors see in the shark a portent of 
death, and again and again during that 
week I saw the Dago cattlemen cross- 
ing themselves and muttering as they 
watched the fins .rippling through the 
water. So much did superstition affect 
the general bearing of the crew that 
Captain McDonald saw fit to issue grog 
three times a day to all hands. And it 
was wonderful what a difference those 
three tots of liquor made. I honestly 
believe that without them we should 
have had a mutiny on our hands. 

The weather was fine and in two more 
days we welcomed the sight of the great 
Sugar Loaf which guards the entrance 
of Rio Janeiro harbor. We steamed in 
toward the massive forts of Santa Cruz. 
Presently a gun was fired across our bow 
and we were ordered by signals to heave 
to and await the arrival of the health 
officer. After a time he came, resplen- 
dent in gold lace in the stern of a little 
snorting tug, and rather majestically 
informed us that we were suspect and 
must not enter the harbor. Our in- 
structions were to steam sixty miles 
down the coast to the quarantine station 
at Isla Grande and there await further 
orders. We asked various questions 
but the official vouchsafed no reply and 
there was nothing to do but to obey. 

To anyone who has never experienced 
a term of quarantine it will be difficult 
to convey an impression of the dreary 
monotony, the everlasting sameness of 
the surroundings. But there we were 
in a bay completely landlocked, with 
hills on all sides cutting off every 
breath of air and the copper sun of the 
tropics blazing down upon seven hun- 
dred live cattle and forty-five human be- 
ings, all cooped up together in an iron 
box. ‘The heat was terrific. Down in 
my cabin it was 105° and on deck the 
seams cracked and sailors, dressed only 
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The harbor of Rio de Janeiro, showing the famous Sugar Loaf. 








in trousers, gasped as they moved 
about. 

Almost at once the cattle began to 
die. They were stowed away, so to 
speak, in three layers. In the lower 
holds the steers were packed together 
like sardines, but here below the water 
line the heat was not so great. Above 
them, ’tween decks, was the second 
layer and the place was stifling. On 
the upper deck was the third bunch, 
suffering cruelly from the sun above 
them and from the heat reflected from 
the iron plates on either side, while the 
stench which rose from the cattle be- 
neath was beyond description. 

Captain McDonald knew as I knew 
what the end of all this must be, and 
we signalled to the authorities for per- 
mission to go to Rio and discharge car- 
go. ‘This request was refused. Then 
we asked to be allowed to throw over- 
board the bodies of the dead steers. The 
answer came back ‘‘ no’’ and the orders 
added that we must hang the dead 
bodies round the ship between wind and 
water. Five awful days followed. The 
living beasts could scarcely drink, their 
tongues were so swollen,—much less 
eat. They died by the dozen and one 
by one we dragged them from the holds 
and from their place on deck, looped a 
rope over the horns and lowering the 
bloated body over the ship’s side tied it 
just clear of the water. There we stayed, 
with this ring of death round us, with 
the stench and the heat and the horror 
of cholera. How we lived at all is my 
only wonder. 

On the fifth day, even the Brazilian 








officers decided that it was best to do 
something, and we were authorized to 
put to sea and cut loose the festering 
sarcasses about us. We went out a 
mile or two into the ocean, and as we 
cut the ropes it made me sick to see 
sharks dart for the putrefying bodies. 
We all looked at one another and 
wondered what would happen next. 

Late in the afternoon we cast anchor 
again in the bay. It was Christmas 
eve and everyone felt the reaction after 
what we had been through. We organ- 
ized an impromptu concert and the 
whole crew satround together, drinking, 
smoking and singing. 

It was midnight when we broke up, 
little thinking of what a Christmas the 
next day would be. 

Christmas morning we spent in cut- 
ting out the cattle which had died dur- 
ing the night, and hanging them over 
the side. In the afternoon, when my 
watch was over, I went to my bunk and 
fell asleep. It must have been about 
five o’clock when I was awakened by a 
sailor who told me that one of his mates 
lay in the fo’c’sle ill. I went forward 
and found the man in his bunk, his face 
contorted with pain. I asked him what 
the trouble was, but he was quite inco- 
herent. We had no doctor aboard, so 
I got down the JMJedical Guide and 
looked up his symptoms—vomiting, 
cramps, and hands blue and wrinkled 
as though they had been held in hot 
water. The man had cholera. I did 
not doubt it. I took what advice the 
medical book had to give me, and treated 
the case as best I could, giving the man 
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a tumbler of camphor and brandy, but 
as I did so the poor fellow grabbed my 
hand and would not let it go. SoI sat 
down quietly beside the bunk, fearing to 
disturb him. All night I sat holding 
his hand in mine while he slept quietly. 
In the morning he was better. 

The captain and I kept the uglysecret 
to ourselves. I gave it outthat the man 
was suffering from too much Christmas 
dinner, and after some deliberation we 
decided to keep the facts from the au- 
thorities ashore. It was a serious re- 
sponsibility to assume. We realized 
that, but the Lord only knew what the 
Dagos would do if they learned the 
truth. 

There was good news for us that 26th 
of December. We received orders to 
proceed to a position some few miles 
from Rio and there discharge our re- 
maining cattle into lighters which were 
to be sent to our assistance. I can tell 
you it did not take us over long to get 
up steam. We arrived at our destina- 
tion before dawn the next morning, and 
before noon we had got rid of our sick- 
ening cargo. Our troubles seemed 
mending, when suddenly we were in- 
formed that we could not go on to Rio, 
but must return to our old anchorage. 
A sense of almost physical sicknesscame 
over me when we dropped anchor that 
night in the same pest hole which I 
supposed we had left forever. It was 
too hot to sleep below, so I climbed into 
one of the boats on deck and stretched 
out. Hardly were my eyes closed when 
with a striking suddenness I seemed 
broad awake with my shipmates all 
round me. I saw it all quiteclearly. The 
crew were ranged bareheaded on either 
side, and there at the gangway was 
something sewed up in canvas and rest- 
ing ona plank. ‘The captain (he stood 
with his back toward me) was reading 
the burial service for the dead at sea, 
and just beyond in the blue waters I 
could see a black fin cutting the water 
like a knife. I started up broad awake. 
A clammy sweat broke out on my fore- 
head, and within me sucha sick or giddy 
feeling as I had never felt before. It 
was no use trying to sleep again, so I 
got up, took a stiff dose of brandy and 
quinine, and spent the rest of the night 


pacing up and down the deck. It was 
a starry night, but fearfully hot, and as 
I walked to and fro I could not rid my- 
self of the nightmare. What seemed 
strangest to me was that I had seen 
what George Owen had seen, and deep 
inside me was the horrid fear that in a 
day or in a week the prophesy would 
come true. 

Later that morning I mentioned the 
matter to Captain McDonald, but he 
only laughed at me, as he had done be- 
fore, and together we set about directing 
the crew in their work of disinfecting 
the ship. Everybody felt braced up and 
worked with a will, when toward even- 
ing one of the cattlemen, an Austrian, 
came down sick. There was no doubt 
about the symptoms. We gave him 
brandy and camphor, wrapped him up in 
hot flannels and turpentine and put him 
to bed. A dozen hours latter he died 
in great agony. 

That same evening the second cattle 
boss, a Spaniard from Argentina, who 
had been working contentedly enough 
on deck all day came to me with a face 
drawn and frightened. 

‘* Yo stapnoy inferno,’ 
very sick.” 

‘* What’s the matter ?’’ 

‘**T don’t know.”’ 

Then he told me his symptoms. I 
could have spared them for | knew ata 
glance what the matter was. It was 
killingly hot in the fo’c’sle, so we 
berthed the poor wretch on deck in the 
wheelhouse. Later, when I went tosee 
how he did he was evidently nearing 
the end. His eyes were sunken, his 
cheek bones protruded so that the face 
grinned like a skull, while the skin was 
perfectly livid. I poured outa glass of 
brandy, added a pinch of quinine and 
held it to his lips, but to my horror the 
liquor ran from his mouth pure white— 
turned white by the poison. Then his 
head fell forward and he died. 

From that time on the ship was a 
floating Hell. We signalled our plight 
to the authorities ashore and a boat put 
out to within hailing distance. Then 
we were informed that we evidently had 
cholera aboard and must do the best we 
could. Weasked fora doctor. They 
replied they had none to give us. They 


’ said he, ‘‘ lam 
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told us to proceed to sea, shunt the 
dead bodies of our comrades and return 
to our anchorage. Barely had we raised 
our anchor to the bow when one poor 
fellow near me fell in an agony of pain. 
Inlessthan four hours he was dead. The 
sick lay all around the deck calling 
aloud in their agony for adoctor. The 
crew seemed panic stricken. Everyone 
was talking about poor George Owens’ 
dream, and the old croaker himself kept 
saying ‘‘I told youso, but you wouldn’t 
believe me.”’ 

All day we were out at sea, and at 
noon when the broiling sun was just 
overhead the crew gathered bareheaded, 
and there at the gangway was some- 
thing sewed up in a canvas, and resting 
upon a plank, and beside it were other 
bundles sewed up in canvas, and at one 
end of each bundle were fire bars taken 
from the furnace grating. But the 
weights were not heavy enough, for after 
the captain had read a prayer or two 
the plank was raised and as each sack 
shot into the water the sharks would 
make a ravenous dart for it. 

The days that followed were unspeak- 
able. Apart from a little brandy the 
only medicines we had were quinine 
and gin. Let the reader think what he 
will of me, but in the fifty-two days of 
our ordeal I myself drank seventy-one 
quarts of gin. The spirit seemed to 
have lost its power, and I poured it 
down like water without feeling even 
stimulated. Grog was served to all 
who wished it. Now, when I look back I 
feel nothing else could have kept the 
rest of us alive. The heat continued 
awful. Each morning the sun rose red 
as copper and by noon the iron plates 
of the deck were too hot to touch. 
Added to this there came upon us a 
plague of flies, so great that it was diffi- 
cult to eat. At table you had to pass 
your hand incessantly across your plate 
and our coffee cups were black as ink 
with them. We had halfa dozen live 
sheep aboard. The flies attacked them 
in innumerable swarms. Wherever 
they found a patch bare of wool they 
would nibble and nibble and burrow 
deep until the skin was so red and raw 
that we eventually had to kill every 
sheep. 
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The sickness spread. Within twenty- 
four hours there were as many sailors 
down with it, and this out of the total 
ship’s company of forty-five. Two more 
died that day. We put out to sea again, 
buried them and returned to our death 
trap. You ask why we did not steam 
out of the harbor, permission or no per- 
mission. Why, we threatened to, and 
the answer of the Brazilians was to train 
the guns of a ship of war lying at the 
mouth of the harbor directly upon us, 
with the threat that if we moved with- 
out permission the O/ympo would be 
blown out of the water. It really made 
little difference whether we died this 
way or the other, but the spirit of the 
crew was broken, and there we stayed, 
swinging idly at anchor in the rotting 
heat of the sun. 

I remember one incident particularly, 
Two of the sufferers, in order to keep 
them cool, were laid in the wheel house, 
the coolest place aboard ship. We had 
scarcely made them comfortable when 
one, a Spaniard from Argentine, gave 
up the ghost, and the other, hearing us 
say that his chum was dead, raised him- 
self on his elbow, stumbled to his feet, 
then looking wildly around swayed back 
and forth and fell across the body of his 
friend, himself a corpse. 

This last fellow was an Irish fireman. 
Throughout the epidemic we had been 
careful to burn all the effects of the 
dead men. ‘The day before I had hada 
bag of the infected clothing to dispose 
of. I threw it down the stokehole and 
called out to the Irishman in charge not 
to touch any of it, but he only laughed 
atme. ‘‘Sure, thecholera won’t catch 
me,’’ I heard him say. ‘‘I’m from 
Cork.’’ And here was the result. 

The worst blow came to me when 
the chief engineer fell sick, for he wasa 
close friend of mine and a great help to 
all of us. It was late one afternoon 
when the captain and I and the two as- 
sistant engineers stood grouped round 
his bunk in the little cabin, everyone 
of us with the tears rolling down his 
cheeks. ‘‘Do you feel easier, now, 
Headley ?” I asked, bending over him. 
He did not answer, but as we stood 
a wild look of fear came into his 


eyes and he raised his right arm and 
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covered them in an agony as he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Great—God—-I—may—not 
tell—you—what —I—see !"’ 

It was that cursed vision again. I 
knew it and left the room sobbing, 
while behind me I heard Captain McDon- 
ald whisper in a choking voice, ‘‘ How 
shall I[ tell your auld mither, Dick 
Headley ?’’ 

Into his breast pocket we put the 
photographs he used to love, of his wife 
and children, and the last letters he had 
received from home. Then we sewed 
him in his canvas sack andat ten o’clock 
that night we steamed out of the harbor 
to bury him. 

We seemed to be nearing the end. 
The captain was desperate. ‘ Lamp- 
lough,’’ he said to me, ‘‘ It’s murder to 
my men to return to that pest-hole. I 
am going to slip quarantine, run down 
to Rio, pass the forts in the dark to- 
morrow night, and claim protection 
from some English or American war- 
ship.’’ It was our only chance, so as 
soon as we left the gunboats at the har- 
bor’s mouth, hull down, we shaped a 
course for the sugar loaf. 

Headley’s death and the scene in the 
cabin had made a deadly impression on 
me. I felt sick and weak, but when it 
came my turn to watch I went on the 
bridge. We were making good time, 
and as the night was very dark I thought 
the ship might be running past her dis- 
tance. Itisa matter familiar to sailors 
that a current can best be felt down 
among a ship’s engines. And as I 
knew that a tide would be running if 
we were passing the mouth of Rio har- 
bor I went down to consult the engin- 
eer. My head was light and I felt a 
curious pain inside me, so that I was 
reeling as I passed through the com- 
panionway. The door of my cabin 
stood open. I looked in and there, just 
as plainly as I have ever seen any real 
thing in my life, I saw all ranged about 
the room on the floor, across the wash- 
stand, even in my bunk, the bodies of 
every man we had buried. Each was 
done up in canvas and the face of each 
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was uncovered—Headley and all the 
rest. 

To this day I do not know how I got 
up on deck and to the captain’s cabin, 
but somehow or other I did get there, 
and fell at the threshold in a dead faint. 
Oh, the blessedness of unconsciousness ! 
I must have remained asleep for several 
days. When I came to myself the ship 
was in the roads of Buenos Ayres with 
doctors aboard aud the whole awful ex- 
perience a thing of the past. 


What happened was this: When the 
ship tried to enter the harbor of Rio a 
gun fired from the fort brought us to. 
Then some one hailed us and asked 
where we were from. The captain re- 
plied from Isla Grande. Then we were 
told to go to the outer station and wait 
for the doctor. A little later a steam 
launch put out from the fort with a man 
in the stern waving a telegram, and 
telling us we had cholera aboard, and 
had broken our quarantine and other 
things with which we were tolerably fa- 
miliar. The man ended by ordering us 
back again to Isla Grande, to which 
Captain McDonald replied that he would 
take his ship to Hell first. The officer 
then assured the captain that if he was 
to go back to quarantine every assist- 
ance would be given him, the sick 
taken out of the ship, and the vessel 
fumigated. 

On these conditions the captain 
agreed to go back, and straightway 
we went, only to find ourselves in 
a worse predicameut than before, as a 
second gunboat was sent and anchored 
at close range with its guns trained upon 
us, and we were warned that if we 
hoisted anchor without orders we should 
be blown out of water. No assistance 
whatever was given us nor yet any doc- 
tor sent near the ship; yet, strange to 
say, from that moment the sick began 
to recover. No other death occurred, 
and within a week the Ul/ympo was 
allowed to proceed to Buenos Ayres. 
It was not until we reached that port 
that I returned to consciousness. 
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IRGINIA stands forth 
preeminently as the home 
of farmer presidents. That 
State was the birthplace 
of seven presidents, all 
of whom spent part of 
their lives in farming. 

Two of these Virginia- 
born Presidents had their farming expe- 
riences in the State of their adoption ; 
Zachary Taylor owning a plantation in 
Kentucky, and William Henry Harrison 
a farm at North Bend, Ohio. 

The other five, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe and Tyler, es- 
tablished themselves on plantations in 
Virginia, and their mansions on these 
estates have fortunately been preserved 
for generations still to come. 

Washington frequently expressed his 
preference for the quiet delights of 
plantation life at Mount Vernon. ‘‘ No 
estate in the United States,’’ he wrote, 
‘‘is more pleasantly situated than 
Mount Vernon. It lies in a high, dry, 
and healthy country, on one of the 
finest rivers in the world.’’ He declared 
that agriculture was the favorite amuse- 
ment of his life, and that the more he 
was acquainted with its affairs the bet- 
ter he was pleased with them. ‘‘ No- 


where,’’ he added, ‘‘can [ find so 
great satisfaction as in those innocent 
and useful pursuits. In indulging these 
feelings I am led to reflect how much 
more delightful to an undebauched 
mind is the task of making improve- 
ments on the earth, than all the vain 
glory which can be acquired by ravag- 
ing it, by the most uninterrupted career 
of conquests.”’ 

In his mature life, Washington's one 
expressed ambition was to be the lead- 
ing farmer of America, and he worked 
diligently to earn that title by introduc- 
ing new methods of husbandry. He 
even invented a plow. In his progress- 
iveness he vied with Jefferson in con- 
ducting what might be not inappropri- 
ately termed the first practical experi- 
mental agricultural station on the con- 
tinent. All the latest machinery he 
learned about he promptly imported. 
He tried many kinds of tobacco and 
wheat, experimented with various kinds 
of fertilizers, and developed the breed- 
ing of thoroughbred horses, cattle and 
sheep. 

When he inherited Mount Vernon the 
grounds were not conspicuously attrac- 
tive. Washington spent much time 
and money improving them. Exotics 
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and rare animals were sent to the 
famous farmer from admirers in various 
portions of the world. He was a dairy- 
man, too, and at times kept over three 
hundred head of cattle, but in butter 
making his farms were not always a 
success. In the year 1793, with over 
one hundred milch cows on the place, 
he was actually compelled to buy butter 
for use on the plantation. But itshould 
be kept in mind that out of the forty- 
six years that Washington owned Mount 
Vernon, fully half of that time he was 
away from the estate, attending to pub- 
lic affairs. Moreover, he kept over 
three hundred slaves, and confessed that 
frequently they were a source of great 
expense to him. It was against his 
principles to sell them, for he did not 
believe in traffic in the human species. 
Often he found difficulty in hiring good 
farm hands, white or black. 

There were many industries on 
Washington’s farms. He maintained a 
blacksmith shop which, in addition to 
the work of the plantation, shod horses 
and repaired implements and wagons 
for the neighbors. He had also a force 
of carpenters whom, at times, he hired 
out to construct dwelling houses in 
Alexandria and the National Capital. 
Washington conducted a flour mill at 
Mount Vernon and established an envi- 
able and profitable réputation for the 
extra brand of flour produced. He 
often bought wheat from other farms 
in Virginia and ground it into flour for 
the market. A cooperage was an- 
other of his industries, and even 
the schooners that carried his barrels to 
market belonged to him. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
complete establishment than that which 
he conducted. ‘The estate was self- 
reliant of necessity, for things could not 
be imported easily, and Washington, in 
his farming, was as thorough as in his 
military campaigns. Shoemakers at 
Mount Vernon turned out all the shoes 
worn on the estate. Weavers in his 
employ produced the linen, the 
woolens, the lindsey, and the cotton 
cloth needed. There was also a distil- 
lery, the revenue from which sometimes 
exceeded $1,500 annually. His fisher- 
ies on the Potomac were also profitable. 
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Washington devoted much of his 
time to sheep raising, and he declared 
that it was his pride that he had pro- 
duced the largest mutton and the best 
quality of wool possible, but frequent 
absences from his estate rendered sheep 
culture, as well as other undertakings, 
extremely dubious. In fact, in spite of 
the great industry displayed by Wash- 
ington, the raising of cattle, the fishing, 
the grinding of wheat into flour, the 
cutting of cordwood, the raising of to- 
cacco, flax, rye, corn, the making of 
whiskey, the blacksmithing, the con- 
tract work with his carpenters—not- 
withstanding all these activities, the 
profit from his work was small. 

The Mount Vernon estate was kept 
up fora time after Washington's death, 
but finally it began to decay, and when, 
in 1860, the Prince of Wales (now King 
of England) madea reverent pilgrimage 
to Washington’s tomb, he commented 
upon the condition of ruin and desola- 
tion that had overtaken the historic 
place. 

Then the women of America secured 
possession and began the work of restor- 
atoin. Nothing was done to impair the 
old outlines, but the air of dilapidation 
soon disappeared. When it is remem- 
bered that the armies in two great wars 
made battle fields of Virginia not far 
from Mount Vernon, it is remarkable 
that the old mansion has withstood the 
shock of war. Upon the threat of burn- 
ing the house, a British officer who 
moored his vessel at the landing-place, 
during the Revolution, extorted provis- 
ions from the overseer at Mount Vernon, 
but when Washington heard of it he 
wrote a letter of reproof to his em- 
ployee, and had a second officer repeated 
the performance the old home would 
have been sacrificed to the principles of 
its owner. 

To-day Mount Vernon is again a 
stock farm. Guernsey cattle feed on 
the slopes that once supported the herds 
of Washington, and gentle deer browse 
in the old paddock. His shrubberies of 
mock orange, calycanthus, althea and 
snowball have been restored. The old 
box trees have been trimmed and nur- 
tured anew. The dead and _ broken 
limbs of the ancient oaks grown from 
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acorns brought by Washington from the 
disastrous field of Monongahela have 
been removed. The moss and other 
evidences of desolation have disappeared. 
Between the careful management of the 
estate and the revenue derived from 
sightseers, Mount Vernon is ona paying 
basis. 

Like Washington, Jefferson delighted 
in farming. ‘‘ The hope of a nation,” 
he wrote in his youth, ‘‘ lies in the till- 
ers of the soil.’’ In his final retirement 
at Monticello, a guest addressed him 
ceremoniously as ‘‘ President Jefferson.’’ 

‘‘Farmer Jefferson,’’ the distin- 
guished statesman interposed ; ‘‘ I would 
rather be Farmer Jefferson than to have 
all the titles of Europe.”’ 

Jefferson inherited broad acres. His 
fortune was doubled by the holdings of 
the widow of Bathurst Skelton, whom 
he married. His plantations stretched 
across east Virginia for a distance of 
many miles. 

The genius of Jefferson would have 
brought him to the front in any age. 
Had he lived in a city he might have 
become a great architect. The home 
at Monticello is his design. He selected 
much of the material in Europe and im- 
ported also the artisans. The workmen 
as well as the architecture were Italian. 
The structure is unique even among the 
stately mansions of colonial times. 

A visit to this imposing site easily im- 
presses one with the unusual character 
of its former owner. ‘‘ From his youth,” 
says Chastellux, ‘‘ Jefferson placed his 
mind, as he had done his house, on an 
elevated situation from which he might 
contemplate the universe.’’ And the 
same writer observed in 1782 that Jef- 
ferson was the first American who had 
consulted the fine arts to know how he 
should shelter himself from the weather. 

It would be difficult to picture a more 
delightful panorama than that which 
unrolls before Monticello in a succession 
of streams and valleys rimmed on the 
far horizon by the jagged summits of the 
Ragged Mountains and the picturesque 
outlines of the Blue Ridge. Rochefou- 
cauld, who visited Monticello in 1796, 
found Jefferson in the midst of the har- 
vest, sharing the labor and exposed to 
the fierce heat of the sun. During his 
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two terms as President he made regular 
trips to the Washington markets, noting 
carefully the earliest and latest appear- 
ance of produce; and he has left a 
schedule, drawn up in elaborate detail, 
of the average annual exit and entrance 
of thirty-seven varieties of vegetables. 
His garden book, covering a period of 
half a century, shows the precision with 
which he farmed at Monticello. Here, 
for example, is an excerpt from his 
memoranda for July of one year: 


July 15. Cucumbers came to table. 
Planted out celery. 
Sowed patch of peas for fall. 
Planted snap beans. 
22. Had the last dish of our spring peas. 
31. Had Irish potatoes from the garden, 


(NotTE)—Julius Shard fills the two-wheeled 
barrow in 3 minutes and carries it thirty yards 
in 1% minutes more. Now this is four loads 
of the common barrow with one wheel. So 
that, suppose the four loads taken out in the 
same time, viz, 3 minutes, four trips will take 
4x1% minutes=6 minutes, which added to 3 
minutes filling is=g9 minutes, to fill and carry 
the earth which was filled and carried in the 
two-wheeled barrow in 4% minutes! Froma 
trial | made with the same two-wheeled 
barrow, I found that a man would dig and 
carry to the distance of 50 yards, five cubical 
yards of earth ina day of 12 hours’ length. 
Ford’s Phil did it, not overlooked, and having 
to mount his loaded barrow up a bank two 
feet high and tolerably steep.’’ 


Among Jefferson’s other accomplish- 
ments was skill in playing the violin, 
with which he continued to entertain 
himself and his friends until the fracture 
of his wrist in Paris marked the end of 
his career as a musician. In 1770, 
Shadwell, the family mansion of his 
boyhood, was burned, together with-all 
of Jefferson’s early papers. He was 
not at home when the disaster took 
place. A slave hurried to inform him. 

‘* Everything burned ?’’ asked Jeffer- 
son. 

‘*No, Massa Jefferson, not ebery- 
ting, we done saved de fiddle.’’ 

It is said that Jefferson won his bride 
by his musical ability. Mrs. Skelton 
was not to be carried away by the first 
gallant, and young Thomas Jefferson 
found rivals in the field. One evening, 
when two of these competitors had 
planned a simultaneous descent upon 
the mansion where the coveted lady 
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dwelt, there was wafted to them as they 
prepared to enter the notes of the 
harpsichord of Mrs. Skelton and the 
plaintive violin of Mr. Jefferson. Pres- 
ently the voice of the wooer and the lady 
mingled in a melody, and a tell-tale 
tenderness in the love symphony told 
the rivals the story of their defeat. 
Without waiting to press their unavail- 
ing suit, they hurried away to seek the 
more welcome, if less harmonious, 
revelry of the nearest tavern. 

The first snows of winter had begun 
to fall when Jefferson and his bride 
started for Monticello after their marri- 
age. Soon it was impossible to proceed 
by carriage, and they continued the 
journey on horseback. At Blenheim, 
the estate of Col. Carter, they stopped 
for refreshment. Only an overseer lived 
there, and he tried to prevail upon them 
to stay until morning. But it was more 
romantic to press on, and at sunset 
they started up the eight-mile mountain 
road, now trackless under a deep snow. 
The night was far spent when they finally 
reached Monticello, and the servants, 
not expecting the young master and his 


bride at such an unseemly hour, had 
retired to their quarters for the night. 
Only one of the pavilions had thus far 
been made habitable. Instead of il- 
lumination and a bridal supper, there 
was gloom and no sign of refreshment. 
A bottle of wine, partly filled, found on 
a shelf, was the only cheer the bridal 
couple had, but the merriment of the 
young people made up for the cheer- 
lessness of the reception. 

Jefferson was one of the best horse- 
men of his day, and horseback riding 
then was an acquirement that all Vir- 
ginians boasted. He liked the finest 
breeds, and he required that the horse he 
rode should be curried and groomed 
to perfection. When ‘ Cucullin,’’ 
‘* Tarquin,’’ ‘‘ Jacobin,’’ ‘‘ Eagle,’’ or 
some other of his favorite mounts were 
led to the door of Monticello, Jefferson 
would take a fine cambric handkerchief 
and rub the animal’s glossy hair. If 
the slightest evidence of dust showed, 
the horse was sent back to the stalls 
and the groom rebuked for his careless- 
ness. Jefferson was a fearless rider. 
Within three weeks of his death he 

















The house at Monticello is Jefferson's own design, 
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rode the most fiery of his animals, al- 
though he mounted him with extreme 
difficulty. 

Though Jefferson had at one time 
been the richest planter in Virginia, 
panics and poor crops and the calamit- 
ous endorsing of a friend’s note, had 
brought him to bankruptcy in his old 
age. ‘The sale to Congress of his cher- 
ished library for a little more than 
$23,000, less than half of its original 
cost, was a heroic attempt on Jefferson's 
part to stem the avalanche of debt, but 
it did not suffice. 

A further cause which contributed to 
his financial straits was his extreme 
generosity. Fromall parts of the earth 
travelers came. Some made the pil- 
grimage out of veneration; others out 
of mere curiosity, and still others, it has 
been suspected, repaired thither to 
economize on tavern bills, knowing of 
Jefferson’s far-famed reputation for 
abundant and indiscriminate hospitality. 
He could not move from one room to 
another in his own mansion without 
encountering the stares of a horde of 
strangers. At times as many as fifty 
visitors would be cared for over night, 
while his own animals from his com- 
modious stables would be turned out of 
their comfortable stalls to make room 
for the horses of his visitors. Finally 
the produce of his extensive plantations 
was not sufficient to satisfy the rampant 
multitude of sightseers, and Jefferson, 
with incredible graciousness, went into 
the markets and bought supplies to be 
eaten up by strangers. Under these 
increasing burdens, the place could not 
maintain itself, and after Jefferson’s de- 
mise, there was every promise that the 
estate which he had so carefully devel- 
oped, and which had become a con- 
spicuous landmark in history, would be 
cut up and exploited to meet the de- 
mands of insistent creditors. 

At this juncture Commodore Levy 
purchased Monticello, and the good 
work he inaugurated in keeping it up 
according to the plans of Jefferson, and 
the assembling there of the busts, por- 
traits, furniture and mechanical contriv- 
ances which helped to give the home 
distinction in Jefferson’s lifetime, has 


been supplemented by the present 
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owner, Hon. Jefferson Levy, formerly 
Member of Congress from New York. 

Montpelier, the former home of Mad- 
ison, is about thirty miles from Monti- 
cello, within a few hours’ ride from 
Washington. In the days of Jefferson 
and Madison the journey from their 
homes to the capital was a formidable 
undertaking. Jefferson predicted that 
by the swiftest mounts and frequent re- 
lays, post riders might yet succeed in 
making one hundred miles a day, but 
such sanguine prophecy was not, it was 
believed, ever to apply to ordinary 
travel, particularly over the barbarous 
roads and unbridged rivers between the 
Rivanna and the Potomac. 

Virginia in their day was so sparsely 
populated that Jefferson and Madison 
considered themselves next door neigh- 
bors, although to visit each other some- 
times meant a day’s journey over roads 
so treacherous that outriders had to hold 
the carriages to keep them from capsiz- 
ing. 

During their days of office holding and 
throughout their final retirement, a 
joint interest in the pursuits of agricul- 
ture found expression in their many let- 
ters. In these letters to Jefferson, Mad- 
ison discusses Merino ewes and rams, 
tobacco, wheat, ploughs, and even nails 
which Jefferson had contracted to fur- 
nish from his factory at Monticello for 
the new house Madison was erecting at 
Montpelier ; but he did not, so far as it is 
known, revel in the delights of farm life 
as did Jefferson and Washington. 

Madison, in the country, was digni- 
fied, as he always was in the city. He 
frequently went on visits to his neigh- 
bors, notably to the plantation of Col. 
James Munroe and William Cary Nich- 
ols in the nearby county of Albemarle. 
Returning home from one of these vis- 
its, Mr. Madison found Montpelier over- 
run with visitors. He wrote to Jeffer- 
son that these ‘‘ particular friends ’”’ 
would stay some weeks, and that he 
could not decently exclude himself from 
their company, even for his ‘‘dear li- 
brary.”’ 

Madison inherited Montpelier from 
his father. He says in one of his mod- 
est personal letters that he came of a 
family, not wealthy, but in moderately 
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good circumstances. Nevertheless he 
defrayed his expenses through Prince- 
ton by chopping cordwood, and was so 
eager to economize time that he might 
conclude his college course and begin 
the practical affairs of a livelihood, that 
he gave himself at 


chased a new household outfit, he began 
to dispose of his old lares and penates 
among the neighbors. Madison, about 
to go to housekeeping with his bride, 
wrote to Monroe, enumerating what 
they would like to have at Montpelier : 


“To wit, two 





times only three or 
four hours’ sleep 
out of the twenty- 
four. He was al- 
ways a_ student 
and never enjoyed 
robust health, al- 
though he lived 
to be eighty-five 
years old. When 
he left college he 
had two solemn 
thoughts —one 
that he should en- 
ter the ministry, 
and the other that 
he should prepare 
for early transla- 
tion to another 
world. That he 
was to enjoy forty 
years of public 
activity, serving 
in the legislature of his State, assisting 
in the formation of a new republic, 
representing his commonwealth in Con- 
gress, gracing a President’s cabinet, and 
finally rising to the highest distinction 
in the nation, was far from the thought 
of the pallid bookworm who, in 1773, 
returned to Montpelier from his alma 
mater to act as tutor to the six younger 
members of his father’s family. 
Throughout his life Madison retained 
the habits of the student. He was older 
by many years than his wife, to whom 
he wisely surrendered his entire social 
campaign. At Montpelier he concerned 
himself with his books and the condi- 
tions of crops, leaving to his accom- 
plished wife the agreeable duty of ar- 
ranging for the entertainment of the 
hosts of friends who found their way to 
this charming country seat. Early in 
their career, however, it would appear 
that Mr. Madison had had certain brave 
ideas about conducting personally their 
household affairs. When Monroe re- 
turned from France, where he had pur- 








One of the chestnut trees at Montpelier measures 49 
Jeet around its trunk. 


tablecloths for a 
dining-room of 
about eighteen 
feet; two, three 
or four, as may 
be convenient, for 
a more limited 
scale ; four dozen 
napkins, which 
will not be the 
least objectiona- 
ble for having 
been used, and 
two mattresses.’’ 
And Mr. Madison 
added: ‘‘ We are 
so little acquaint- 
ed with culinary 
utensils in detail 
that it is difficult 
to refer to such 
by name or de- 
scription as would 
be within our wants.’’ 

That Dolly Madison was consulted 
before the writing of that sentence is 
quite improbable, and the subsequent 
facility with which their domestic pro- 
grammes were carried out argues that 
some one more thoroughly versed than 
Mr. Madison in the homely lore of pots 
and kettles presided over well-appointed 
Montpelier. 

Few men in public life ever owed 
more to their wives than did Madison. 
So intimately and graciously did Dolly 
Madison identify herself with all the so- 
cial and political activities of her hus- 
band that it was impossible for their con- 
temporaries to think of the statesman 
Madison without including his tactful 
and popular wife. Partisan feeling, 
particularly during and after the war of 
1812, sometimes called ‘‘ Madison’s 
War,”’ ran high, but the most intense 
party man forgot his politics at the 
charming and hospitable levees held by 
the President’s wife. 

In her advanced years, accumulating 
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misfortune compelled Mrs. Madison to 
part with Montpelier, and then it was 
that the scattering of the mansion’s 
treasures began. Yet many of the old 
associations are still cherished. The 
room which Madison used as his work- 
ing library is a library to-day, and 
selected in good taste. In fact, had 
Dolly Madison again to pass six years 
of exile at the side of her invalid hus- 
band there—an exile so complete that 
she looked forward sometimes to going 
to Orange Court House, five miles dis- 
tant, as an actual event—she would not 


manufacturers because of its scarcity. 

In this walnut grove, in Madison’s 
time, were arranged some of the quarters 
for the negro slaves, and it was a favor- 
ite rendezvous of the Marquis de 
Lafayette when he visited the estate. 
Dolly Madison would accompany the 
distinguished Frenchman to the cabins 
of the negroes, particularly to that of 
Granny Milly, one hundred and four 
years old, and of other ancient servants 
who, retired from their labors, were 
held in great esteem by the Madisons 
and their famous visitors. 








At Montpelier, Madison concerned himself with his books and crops 


be quite so bereft of reading matter to 
her taste, as she seems to have been, 
notwithstanding the substantial char- 
acter of her husband's library. In those 
dark days she pined for some good 
novels, something not so ‘‘ full of hor- 
rors’’ as Cooper's. 

The trees that Madison planted at 
Montpelier, as well as those that were 
majestic in the days of the fourth 
President, receive the special care of 
the present owner. At one side of the 
mansion is a magnificent grove of black 
walnut, a wood coveted by furniture 


Sixty-eight miles down the Potémac 
from Washington, Monroe Creek emp- 
ties into an estuary of the river, and 
two miles from the meeting place of 
these waters was the boyhood home of 
James Monroe, fifth President of the 
United States. One will look in vain 
to-day for any trace there of the times or 
antecedents of Monroe. Holly shrubs 
and Virginia creepers cover the desola- 
tion. Even the burial ground of his 
ancestors has been obliterated. 

Old Virginia records show that from 
1650 to 1662 grants of land were made 
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to Andrew Monroe who, after the defeat 
of the Royal Army in which he attained 
the rank of Major, came to America, 
settling in Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia. Additional grants of lands were 
made to John Monroe from 1695 to 
1719. In the changes of fortune these 
large holdings did not descend to the 
future President. 

In the early days of his married life 
Colonel Monroe’s home was Ash Lawn, 
an estate bordering Monticello. Monroe 
bought the place in 1793, the estate at 
that time consisting of 1,000 acres, but 
he never became prominently identified 
with the spot. 

During the stirring events of the first 
years of the last century, Monroe was 
on eminent missions abroad. In 1804 
he wrote from London saying that his 
lands near Charlottesville were no 
source of profit to him, and directing 
that they be sold. No disposition, how- 
ever, was made of the estate, and later 
Monroe presented the place to his 
daughter, Mrs. Haye 

Throughout his public activities, 
Monroe’s thoughts turned to hopes of a 
pastoral life in Virginia. When finally 
in his later years he located on an estate 
which he had chosen in Loudon County 
the exactions of debt incurred through 
enthusiastic devotion to the public 
service left him little tranquility in his 
retirement. 

This final residence of Monroe and 
the one popularly associated with his 
career was at Oak Hill, on a turnpike 
nine miles south of Leesburg, but a 
short trip from the National Capital. 

The Oak Hill house, now owned by 
Senator Fairfax of Virginia, was de- 
signed by Monroe, and built under the 
management of William Benton, an 
Englishman who acted as steward and 
confidential friend on the estate. Under 
this gentleman’s economical superin- 
tendence, it is said that the mansion 
cost less than one-third of the sums ex- 
pended on similar structures in Virginia. 
The building was constructed of brick ; 
it is three stories in height with great 
porticoes and Doric columns. It stands 


on a hill within sight of the Bull Run 
Mountains, and is surrounded by sev- 
eral acres of sturdy oaks. 


Goose Creek, 
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once called Gohongarestaw, meaning 
the ‘‘ River of Swans,’’ flows along the 
border of the estate. 

In this Loudon County plantation 
Monroe loved to entertain his friends, 
and it was the Mecca of many distin- 
guished people. It was during the 
closing term of Monroe’s presidency 
that Lafayette came on his final visit to 
America, and these two great men who 
had served as mere boys together in the 
struggle for independence, received the 
joint acclaim of the people. 

When Lafayette visited Loudon 
County he was entertained with other 
eminent guests by Monroe at Oak Hill. 
Leesburg, too, the historic town nine 
miles from Monroe’s country seat, ac- 
corded him honors on that occasion, 
and at a dinner at that town, John 
Quincy Adams delivered a famous toast 
to the surviving patriots of the Revolu- 
tion who, he said, were like the Sibyl- 
line leaves—the fewer they became, the 
more precious they were. 

Professor J. M. Garnett, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, recalls an anecdote 
in connection with this speech. On 
the return to Oak Hill, another of 
Monroe’s guests said to Mr. Adams :— 

‘*Excuse the impertinence, but 
would you not tell me what inspired 
the beautiful sentiment of your toast to- 
day ?”’ 

‘* Why,’’ replied Mr. Adams, ‘‘ it was 
suggested this morning by the picture 
of the Sybil that hangs in the hall of 
the Oak Hill Mansion.’’ 

‘* How strange,’’ remarked the less 
brilliant guest, ‘‘ I have looked at that 
picture many times during the past 
years, and that thought never occurred 
to me.’’ 

Monroe rode over his estate every 
morning and evening, bowing graci- 
ously to his negroes, by whom he was 
held in high esteem. ‘‘ Right feeling, 
controlled by common sense,’’ was his 
definition of true politeness. He was a 
man of fine stature and capable of much 
endurance. During the trying times of 
the war of 1812, when the active duties 
of the three departments, the War, 
Treasury and State, devolved upon him, 
his labors were herculean, and on one 
occasion, after the retreat of the Gov- 
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ernment from Washington, he did not 
-undress for a period of ten days, during 
much of which he was in the saddle. 
Monroe was frequently a surprise to 
those who thought they had fully ap- 
praised him. Judge E. R. Watson, who 
was a member of Monroe’s household 
at Oak Hill, never witnessed any dis- 
play of temper on Monroe's part, and 
never heard him utter an oath. One 
day, however, Judge Watson was dis- 
cussing with an old servant of Monroe’s 
the extreme profanity of a virile guest. 
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‘““We have spent long and 
years together,’’ he said 


happy 
to his friend 


and companion, Judge Watson, ‘‘ and 
I await the summons to follow her.’’ 
On the fourth of July, 1831, in his 


seventy-fourth year, Monroe died and 
was buried in New York City. In 
1858, just one hundred years from the 
date of his birth, the remains were dis- 
interred and, attended by imposing 
ceremony, borne to Richmond for 
sepulture in his native State 

The historic pilgrim, seeking homes 








1¢ Oak Hill Monroe love 


‘*If you thinks he swears hard,’’ re- 
plied the darkey, ‘‘ youse just ought to 
h’yar Massa Monroe when he gits 
worked up.’’ 

Mrs. Monroe died and was buried at 
Oak Hill. Even in extreme age, she 
bore traces of the beauty that distin- 
guished her in early life. Throughout 
his career Monroe was romantically at- 
tached to his wife and at her death, in- 
terment was delayed until the bowed 
and grieving statesman could complete 
the construction of a vault designed 
for his remains as well as those of his 
wife. 





d to entertain his friends ° 


of the Virginia Presidents, has little dif- 
ficulty in locating some of the former 
residences of John Tyler, tenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, for he estab- 
lished himself in no fewer than eight 
homes in his native State. Three of 
these stand forth prominently in the 
records of his busy and rather tumultu- 
ous career—Greenway, in Charles City 
County, his birthplace; Bassett Hall, in 
historic Williamsburg, where he was 
living when the news reached him of 


the death of President Harrison; and 
Sherwood Forest, in Charles City 


County, the famous estate to which he 
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retired at the close of his presidential 
term. 

Mr. Tyler always devoted himself body 
andsoulto the work of the hour. In1821, 
when barely thirty-one years of age, he 
declined renomination to Congress, and 
believing that his public life was at an 
end, turned his attention to farming, 
that he might restore his health. It 
was at this time that he found oppor- 
tunity to purchase his ancestral home, 
Greenway, from John Minge, who had 
bought it from William Douglass, in 
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suits soon restored his vigor, and al- 
though he had promised himself retire- 
ment from public affairs, his neighbors 
besought him to run again for member 
of the State Legislature, and he was al- 
most unanimously elected to the theater 
of his first triumphs. 

For nine years Greenway continued 
to be the home of Mr. Tyler and its 
ancient halls were merry with many 
entertainments. 

Mr. Tyler was not a man of fortune. 
To collect a debt he was finally obliged 




















it was at Bassett Hall that Tyler received the news of President Harrison's death. 


whose hands it fell after the death of 
John Tyler, Sr. This old home had 
long been famous in the annals of Vir- 
ginia. It was under the weeping willow 
that stood in front of the mansion that 
old John Tyler, who had been Governor 
of the State, conducted the Federal 
Court of Admiralty, during the war 
of 1812. Under that historic tree the 
venerable judge in summer also held his 
receptions and transacted all his affairs. 

The price that the future President 
paid for the old home was $7,000. 
Country life, the scenes of his boyhood 
days, and attention to agricultural pur- 


to accept in payment a residence at 
Gloucester Place, on the north side of 
York River in Gloucester County, and 
as it was beyond his means to maintain 
both places, he reluctantly consented to 
part with the old homestead. Through- 
out his stay of six years in his new 
home, he continued to practice law, his 
services being in demand all over the 
State, especially in criminal cases. The 
conditions of communication at that 
time may be gleaned from a letter writ- 
ten in 1831 by Mr. Tyler from Glouces- 
ter Place, in which he says: ‘‘ The 
northern mail brings me a letter in a di- 
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rect line from Fredericksburg, and in- 
telligence from Washington in a shorter 
time than from Richmond, the mail 
from the former being tri-weekly and 
the last weekly.”’ 

In 1834, in sending his son Robert 
$10 from Washington, Mr. Tyler wrote: 
‘*You must get on with as little money 
as possible, as I have a large sum to 
raise by the spring, and shall be pretty 
hard pressed to accomplish it.’’ 

Although he was absent much from 
Gloucester Place, attending to his prac- 
tice and serving in public office, he con- 
tinued to take a keen interest in farm- 
ing. In 1832 he wrote from Washing- 
ton to his foreman :— 

‘* Now about the farm. I shall have 
a pair of horses by the first of July. 
Will it not be too late to fallow the 
broom corn? I propose to fallow out 
the wheat land, fifty-five acres; and I 
wish you to have the shocks so placed 
in rows that we can plant the interme- 
diate rows. The process should begin as 
soon as the wheat is cut. I have had 
Norfolk searched over, along with this 
place and Georgetown, and can get no 
scythe blade to suit me. I will continue 
to be on the lookout, and if I can pro- 
cure one will send it by the steamboat. 
I trust all will go on smoothly in har- 
vest. My plan is to encourage my 
hands, and they work better under it 
than from fear. The harvest is the 
black man’s jubilee.’’ 

Throughout his official life in Wash- 
ington he continued to busy himself 
with long-distance farming. Ina letter 
dated January 15, 1832, to his daughter, 
he begins by a tender bit of philosophy 
touching upon the goodness of the Cre- 
ator, and concludes with the regret that 
Congress will not adjourn until harvest 
time, and adds: ‘‘ Tell John to take 
good care of the harvest whiskey.’’ 
Writing to his son in 1834, Mr. Tyler 
says that he wishes the young man had 
been more particular as to the extent of 
land covered by farm-pen manure. He 
regrets that the sheep have turned out 
badly, and suggests putting in a crop 
of clover, and gives instructions in re- 
gard to borrowing a seeding machine 
from one of the neighbors. Then he 
branches out into admonitions about his 





son’s studies in Latin and grammar, but 
soon reverts to the soil, hoping that 
** Miller will be able to cast out some 
marl,’’ and concluding : ‘‘ Tell him that 
corn is rising and to be getting it ready 
at all leisure times.’’ 

Mr. Tyler’s manners were courtly and 
affable. He delighted in dom mots and 
every display of wit, and was, like 
Jefferson, proficient on the violin. 

In 1836 he moved to Williamsburg, 
in which city he had graduated from 
the College of William and Mary. From 
this college, too, his father had stepped 
into the busy theater of Virginia life. 
George Washington had been its first 
chancellor, in whose hands, in his youth, 
this college ‘‘ had placed the surveyor’s 
staff with which he had threaded the 
wilderness.’’ By every personal associ- 
ation and patriotic memory, his new 
home was endeared to Mr. Tyler, and 
here at Bassett Hall, where the first 
President had been frequently enter- 
tained, he established his household. 

Bassett Hall has been preserved out- 
wardly just as it stood for more 
than a hundred years. On its portico, 
Thomas Moore sat and dreamed, and it 
was there, watching the fireflies, that he 
was inspired to write his poem about 
them. 

President Tyler’s second wife wrote 
interestingly of their affairs. Speaking 
of a dinner, shortly after the election 
of 1844, she says :— 

‘* We talked across and all around 
the table, and it was very witty and 
merry. Mr. Calhoun sat on one side 
of me, Mr. Nelson on the other. They 
were both so exceedingly agreeable that 
I cannot tell which was more so, but I 
like Mr. Calhoun the best. I believe he 
never was so sociable before. He ac- 
tually repeated verses to me. We had 
altogether a pleasant flirtation.’’ 

Mr. Tyler had a lively sense of 
humor. There was a grim jest in the 
naming of the last home he established 
in Virginia. Having resigned his seat 
in the United States Senate, and sensible 
of the fact that the stand he had made 
had outlawed him from the Whigs, he 
likened himself to Robin Hood, driven 
from society, and so named his home 
Sherwood Forest. 
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IN A CHAIN 


By ANNE STORY ALLEN 


HEN Great-aunt Loring died it 
was found that she had left me 
one of her most cherished pos- 

sessions. 

‘“To my niece Gloria I give and be- 
quethe my gold chane,’’ so read the 
will. 

Great-aunt Loring, New England 
born and convent reared, could neither 
spell nor cook ; two delinquencies that 
had increased her unpopularity with the 
intellectual members of her own family 
and the domestic relatives of her hus- 
band. My dear father, being neither 
painfully intellectual nor uncomfortably 
domestic, had named me after his Aunt 
Gloria, for the simple and comprehen- 
sive reason that he liked the name and 
thought it would please the old lady. 

So when aunt Loring was gathered 
to her fathers, I came into possession 
of the heavy chain of huge gold links 
given her by the young husband who 
had died shortly after their wedding 
journey and before he had discovered 
her inability to cook or had found fault 
with her phonetic spelling. 

At fifteen, being enamored of silver 
bangles and desirous of a set, some six- 
teen abreast, that rattled delightfully as 
one moved one’s arm, I broached the 


subject to father. Mindful of the fact 
that sundry favors had been granted in 
the recent past, and that father hated 
anything that jingled, I determined to 
demand nothing but my own. 

‘*Dad,’’ I said humbly, ‘‘ I should 
like to exchange my gold chain for some 
bracelets.’’ I didn’t dare say bangles. 

‘* Eh ?’’ said my father, looking over 
the top of his morning paper. 

But my step-mother interrupted as I 
was about to make further explana- 
tion. 

‘“She wants to exchange your Aunt 
Gloria’s Tiffany chain for some silver 
bangles,’’ she said, as I thought, very 
officiously. ‘‘She has about as much 
idea of money value as you have,’’ she 
added in a lower tone. 

My father’s expression changed. The 
eyes that peered over the paper had 
looked a trifle vexed from being dis- 
turbed. Now they softened. He drew 
me toward him. 

‘* The chain isn’t really yours Gloria, 
till you’re eighteen,’’ he said. ‘‘If 
when you are eighteen you don’t want 
it you can exchange it—for a paper 
lamp shade if you like.’? He pulled 
some money from his pocket. ‘‘ Get 
your bangles, child. Try not to rattle 
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them while I’m reading won't you ?’’ 
and I promised. 

But when my eighteenth birthday 
came, I wanted nothing that Aurt 
Gloria’s chain could buy me. I wanted 
only Dad and he had gone a long, long 
way, and it was going to be many years 
before I could start to find him. 

Some years later I packed my three 
trunks and expressed them to a most 
unfashionable quarter of the town; I 
put my check-book and Aunt Gloria’s 
chain into my hand satchel; I said 
good-bye to my step-mother and shook 
the dust of her Persian rugs from 
the hem of my frock. As the angel 
dog and I stepped into the elevator to 
decend in a breath-catching swoop to 
the lower floor, it was not so much sor- 
row that I felt, as relief that I had left 
behind me the approval of my relative 
and the boredom of her constant society. 
And six months after that I met with 
Rosamond. 

She was sitting in a corner—it was at 
one of those gatheringswhere everyone is 
strenuously Bohemian—and on her face 
was a fixed smile, in her eyes a timid ex- 
pression. She was hemmed in bya news- 
paper woman in a pink golf coat, and 
a poet in evening clothes and a string 
tie. As I approached, the poet moved 
aside, mentioned our names in introduc- 
tion, and, with the pink cloth arm 
linked in his, wandered away. Rosamond 
received me with a cordiality that I 
could not flatter myself was personal. 

The next day a card was sent up, and 
my dull little room was brightened by 
a call from Rosamond. She had a 
small package in her hand. 

‘*T never would have dared to come 
so soon if it hadn’t been for this,’’ she 
said. 

This was Aunt Gloria’s chain. 

‘* Talmost never wear it and hadn’t 
missed it,’’ I replied. ‘‘ It must have 
known that I wanted you to come and 
got itself unfastened on purpose,’’ and 
Rosamond dimpled and laughed and the 
angel jumped up in her lap. 

The chain having brought Rose and 
me together and linked, as it were, our 
fortunes, retired once more to its rest- 
ing place. It had seldom seen service 
nor had it acted by proxy, even during 
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the months when independence was to 
me like an ill-fitting garment, poor in 
quality and scant as to pattern, though 
the thought that it could so act had en- 
abled me to face a bank book whose 
figures tottered and fell appallingly as 
I balanced their ranks, cruelly thinned 
and scarcely ever recruited. Yes, Aunt 
Gloria's chain, unconsciously powerful 
in its blue velvet casket, held my moral 
courage together with its ugly golden 
links, and then the tide turned and came 
slowly in; slowly, but in. 

When the happy family left its lodg- 
ings and moved to a real apartment 
with a truly kitchen, it considered it- 
self in quite affluent circumstances. All 
the potboilers were working merrily. A 
few extras had provided some long sighed 
for frocks and Rosamond had received 
a commission to paint a miniature of a 
fat-faced child of cherubic size and in- 
animate expression. ‘‘Full length,’’ 
the fond mother had insisted, and 
though, as I explained to Rose, she 
would really have gotten a better price 
for full width, still it was a good order 
and we were thankful. 

Upon this calm of our content there 
appeared one day a little cloud, rather 
larger than a man’s hand, and in the 
shape of a square gray envelope con- 
taining the announcement that Rosa- 
mond’s Aunt Georgia had arrived in 
town. Rose’s wail was heartfelt and 
continuous and the import of it was this. 

Aunt Georgia had disapproved of 
Rosamond’s course of action during the 
past three years. On Rosamond’s de- 
termination to leave the socially unim- 
peachable town of Faynesville and the 
safe-guarded home of a devoted atint, 
her inheritance had been handed over 
to her with the prophecy that she would 
in less than a year ‘‘make ducks and 
drakes of it.’”’ Lessons had been ex- 
pensive, leisure to study and to learn 
more expensive than the lessons, only 
for the last year had orders begun to 
come in and Rosamond’s check-book, 
staggering under the onslaught of her 
pen, bore eloquent witness of the fulfill- 
ment of Aunt Georgia’s prophecy. 
There wasn’t enough left to buy one re- 
spectable duck, Rose concluded in her 
mournful monologue. 
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‘‘If there was,’’ said I, ‘‘we’d buy 
one, or a bird of some sort and have 
your aunt here to luncheon to prove to 
her that you’re not down on your luck; 
that there’s money coming in, barrels 
of it,’’ I finished indignantly. 

‘Her idea of prosperity,’’ exclaimed 
Rosamond, ‘‘ is to invite people to eat 
things, expensive things. If I could 
give her a luncheon, not the kind that 
Hebe can get up, but an elegant one, 
even if there was no one but we three, 
she'd never suspect my money was all 
gone and I do dread explaining so. This 
is the first time she’s been in New York 
for years and I don’t see why she had 
to come now,’’ and Rosamond with un- 
accustomed petulance threw the gray 
envelope into the fire. 

I sat and thought hard and just 
then a ray of light crept through 
the blue velvet case where Aunt 
Gloria’s chain lay and out from my 
desk and across to me, and I saw it 
clearly. So I said quietly, ‘‘ Rose, you 
will give your Aunt Georgia and me a 
luncheon on Thursday next, if that 
date suits her. And it will bea lunch- 
eon that Aunt Georgia will weep over 
and will gnash her teeth, with envy, I 
mean, because she never has given or 
eaten such a luncheon.’’ And in order 
not to be questioned or to spoil my rhe- 
torical effect I left the room. 


I made up my mind three times and 
the last time I walked right past the 
door and home, quick. It wasn’t as 
easy as I had hoped it might be. I sat 
down till I got my breath and then 
started again. Atour door a bright 
thought struck me and I rang for a 
messenger. That was easier. 

‘* Yous wants fifty? Aw yes, I knows 
a place and it ain’t but one a mont.” 

‘*Qne a mont,’’ sounded enigmatical, 
but I smiled pleasantly on the messen- 
ger, bade him hasten and mentally apolo- 
gized to the blue velvet case as I gave 
it into his hands, carefully wrapped. 
Aunt Gloria’s chain had never seemed 
so precious before, and I remembered 
I had forgotten to take the boy’s num- 
ber. I need not have worried. He was 
back shortly and handed me the envel- 
ope containing Rosamond’s luncheon. 


Thursday at two o’cock a hansom 
stopped in front of our door. Rosa- 
mond and I were reconnoitering at the 
window. ‘The angel dog nosed aside 
the curtains just as Aunt Georgia 
peered out of the round window through 
her lorgnette. We darted back and 
were able to receive her a few moments 
later with the reposeful air that marks 
the Vere de Vere hostess. 

‘‘Won’t you take off your bonnet, 
Aunt?” asked Rose. 

‘*No, dear child, no, I must run 
directly we've had luncheon. You 
won't mind,-will you? So much to 
do, but had to come and take a little 
bite with you, dear, in your own little 
home. ‘This naughty girl,’’ turning to 
me ‘‘ got tired of her old auntie and ran 
away to seek her fortune, or was it to 
spend it dear?’’ So Aunt Georgia en- 
livened the minutes before Hebe, red in 
the face to the point of apoplexy, an- 
nounced that luncheon was served. I 
only hoped Aunt Georgia did not notice 
the awed tone of our faithful servitor 
when she pronounced the word lunch- 
eon. Something of it must have struck 
her, for she turned quickly to Rose. 

‘*There were to be no other guests, 
you said Rosamond, you've not put 
yourself out—’’ 

‘Not at all, Aunt,’’ said Rose. ‘‘It 
was a pleasure to order a few things I 
know you like and a few we think they 
make especially well in New York.’’ 

When the grape fruit was served 
Aunt Georgia’s face wore a puzzled ex- 
pression. When the consomme, with 
her special brand of sherry, was put be- 
fore her, she put up her lorgnette, and 
when the lobster cooked @ /a something 
she had never heard of smoked from the 
Dresden ramekin on her plate, she made 
incoherent replies to our remarks and 
finally raised the bunch of Russian 
violets, four dollars the bunch, we all 
had them, and glanced at the waiter 
keenly. 

‘*You are extravagant children,’’ she 
remarked in a faintly playful tone. 
‘*You shouldn’t have gone to so much 
—er—trouble for your old auntie.”’ 

I thought I detected a sign of weak- 
ening on Rose’s part and I rushed to the 
rescue. 





























‘*We really live very simply,’’ I said 
languidly. ‘*‘ We need the excuse of a 
guest now and then to revive our hos- 
pitable instincts. We always order in, 
it’s so much easier in this little den of 
ours.”” As I told Rose afterward it 
wasn’t a fib, for we do order in now and 
then, from the delicatessen. 

And then I went on, ‘‘ Rose is work- 
ing too hard. Which do you think 
would be better for her, a cottage in the 
country for the summer or a trip to Ire- 
land? Quite simply, you know. One 
can travel so inexpensively nowadays. 
I have to count my pennies yet, but the 
tide’s coming in for us both, isn’t it 
Rose ?”’ 

Aunt Georgia must have thought the 
tide was coming in, in large and far 
reaching waves, for just at that moment 
the waiter—he looked almost like a but- 
ler—put before her an ice in which large 
strawberries did their best to hide their 
costly blushes. 

The luncheon came to an end. The 
a Ja’s and the en brochettes had all been 
served. Aunt Georgia’s tone had dis- 
tinctly changed from its offhand semi- 


“We really live very simply,’ I said languidly. 


























affectionate patronage. Surprise, won- 
der, amazement, incredulity, unwilling 
admiration and finally respectful timidity 
had all expressed themselves through 
the medium of her voice and had been 
fortified and complemented by facial 
accompaniment. It was a subdued and 
chastened Aunt Georgia who sat by our 
sitting-room fire and sipped her coffee. 

While we were talking the fat infant’s 
mother was announced and Rosamond 
excused herself. 

‘*It is Mrs. Van Schuyler,’’ I volun- 
teered. ‘‘She has probably come to 
see about her daughter’s miniature.’’ I 
carefully neglected mentioning the 
daughter’s age. 

While Aunt Georgia was putting on 
the jet pall and arranging her veil, I 
had a feeling that she wanted to see 
Rose alone, sol went to my own den 
fora minute. I didn’t dare leave Rose 
long, however. 

I reached the sitting-room door again 
just in time. 

‘*Oh, no, aunt,’’ I heard Rosamond 
say, and I entered with more speed than 
dignity. 
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‘* Yes, your hansom is here,” I began, 
and then, ‘‘ oh, pardon me, I intruded.’’ 
‘‘ Not at all,’’ said Aunt Georgia. 
She was holding some bills in her hand 
and spoke more confidently than I had 
heard her since we sat down to luncheon. 
‘It’s a little present her uncle sent 
her—that is, told me to give her, if I 
thought best. I told him he was fool- 
ish to encourage her living this way— 
that is, the way I thought, | mean— 
well, to be frank, I am surprised at her 
success and pleased, too. So take it, 
child, with your uncle’s love. That 
was a very good luncheon, child—what 
did yousay was the name of that entree ?’’ 
I told her the name, for Rose was in no 
condition to explain and was holding 
the roll of bills in a half-hearted way. 
‘* Lobster a la Bordelaise,”’ I said. 
‘*T must write it down,’’ Aunt Geor- 
gia said. ‘‘ Bordelaise—why, that has—” 
‘* No, not Bordelaise,’’ said I. ‘* B— 
b—something,’’ I fastened her glove for 
her. ‘‘I always forget the names of 
those things.’’ I put her card case in 
her hand. 
‘* Yes, Hebe, go to the hansom with 
Mrs. Seldon. Good-by, good-by.” 
‘*Good-by, children,’’ said Aunt 
Georgia. She looked to me like a be- 
nignant beetle, the antennae in her bon- 
net quivered good-naturedly. She kissed 
Rose. ‘‘I’m going to send you a little 
check to put aside for that trip this sum- 


mer,’’ she said in a lowtone. ‘‘ We 
must keep you well and strong, the only 
artist in the family. Good-by.”’ 

Hebe piloted her down to her han- 
som. Rose and I watched it bear her 
away. Then I sank into the biggest 
chair I could find. 

‘* Just to think,’’ said I, ‘‘ that it took 
my Aunt Gloria’s chain to drag those 
bills out of your Aunt Georgia's pocket.’’ 

‘* She might have given it to me any- 
way,’ said Rose. 

‘* We occasionally see a mayflower in 
the fall,’’ said I. 

‘Tt didn’t seem quite honest,’’ said 
Rosamond. 

‘* Rose,’’ said I, ‘‘ there’s the kind of 
honest that says ‘ I’ve just five dollars 
left to my account. Here’s an egg and 
a slice of toast; it’s all I can afford.’ 
And there’s another kind of honest that 
says ‘I’m going to succeed. In fact I 
am succeeding. Have some luncheon. 
I don’t know what it cost and don't 
care.’ I like that kind of honest better. 
Your Aunt Georgia is on the material 
plane, a good, substantial, well-peopled 
plane, where things talk loud enough 
for her to hear what they say. Talk to 
people on their own plane, my dear, 
else they may see your lips move but 
won't know what you are saying.’’ 

Rose ran into the hall. 

‘* Get the ticket,’’ she called. ‘‘ I'm 
going to ring for a messenger.”’ 
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by no means its name. For it con- 

tains a cathedral—so diminutive in- 
deed that it might be added, say, to 
Cologne minster, without anybody but 
the architect and the charwoman dis- 
covering the difference. It has also a 
bishop, passing rich on the revenue of 
an average Scottish minister who has 
never applied for an ‘‘ augmentation ”’ 
—something, that is, on the underside 
of $1,000 a year —a bishop who acts in 
the spirit of his Master, in that he was 
not ashamed to collogue openly with a 
certain out-at-elbows tramp and ex- 
smuggler who happened to be passing 
through his tiny episcopal city. 

Never did I see so many books ahead 
of me as in those sunny days I spent at 
El Seo. I drifted about idly, irrespon- 
sibly, as near Nirvana as any son of 
Adam can expect to find himself this 
side the ‘‘ Mouth of Forgetfulness.’’ 

‘arly morning found me amongst the 
faithful starting out towards the cathe- 
dral by brumous dusky streets, where 
sparse lights winked rufescent in cob- 
blers’ shops, and under arches men still 
carried lanterns—till, coming out sud- 
denly into the open, lo! the great olean- 
der flower of the dawn seemed to grow 
upon the cathedral tower as on a stalk. 
Behind that, the long level lines of the 
ancient citadel glowed purple and cin- 
namon. I stood watching the momently 
increasing brightness till the bell in the 
minster turret clanged for matins. Then 
twenty steps through a little square 
brought me to the cathedral portal. 

In little side chapels, here and there, 
women knelt, and priests were begin- 
ning to officiate in a heart-healing 
peace. It was beautiful—perhaps the 
next thing to a Scottish communion, 
and my heart ached within me to be- 
lieve even as these folk about me be- 

*Copyright, 1908, by S. R. Crockett. 
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lieved. What a simple unmurmuring 
earnestness there seemed about these 
poor working folk, both men and women 
of them, kneeling at this service of the 
Breaking Day. And looking at these 
peasants it came to me afresh that it 
matters hardly at all WHAT a man be- 
lieves. But altogether, solely, and only, 
HOW he believes it! 

There was in my pocket a little copy 
of the beautiful Desclée and Lefebvre 
Roman breviary, in two volumes 12mo., 
printed in Belgium and bound in Eng- 
land. Curiously enough I had bought 
it in Tarragona from the cheerful shop- 
woman who sells holy books below the 
archiepiscopal palace. I had carried it 
ever since my wanderings, a cosmopol- 
itan vade mecum. And now I read in 
it, by the light of the solitary altar can- 
dle, while I waited for the officiating 
priest. Something like this it was that 
I read :— 

‘* God of strong virtues, from whom 
cometh forth all that ts best, implant in 
our hearts the love of Thy most excel- 
lent name—”’ 

Glancing aside when I came to this 
passage I was conscious of a priest who 
knelt beside me, pale, white-haired, 
ascetic, in a caped soutane of a faded 
violet hue, buttoned down to his feet. 
A skull cap of silk was on his head. 
For one troubled instant our eyes met. 
Then his regard fell on my open brevi- 
ary. With an effort he seemed to put 
away vain thoughts. His head bent 
forward on the altar rail, and the service 
began. 

So far had my mind reached out in 
that dusky place towards the things 
which are the foundation of all when I 
heard the lesson from the Vulgate, not 
mumbled as usual, but clearly read, 
and I was aware that all the people in 
the little cathedral had turned in our 
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direction. The man in faded violet had 
moved within the bar and was kneeling 
on the steps of thealtar with his face sunk 
inhis hands. The officiating priest was 
reading these words: ‘‘ Do right to the 
widow, judge for the fatherless, give to 
the poor, defend the orphan, clothe the 
naked, heal the broken and weak, laugh 
not a lame man to scorn, defend the 
maimed, and let the blind man come into 
the sight of my clearness. Keep safe the 
old and young within thy walls. Where- 
soever thou findest the dead take them 
and bury them, and (if thou doest these 
things) I will give thee the first place in 
my resurrection !’”’ 

‘*Amen!’’ said I, ‘‘I am answered. 
If a man do not these things, better for 
him that he should have no part in any 
resurrection, but be even as the beasts 
that perish.’’ 

So I went out, having heard what is 
‘true religion and undefiled’’ proclaimed 
in words older than those of James, 
apostle of the concision. 

lasked the slim silk-capped ‘‘macero”’ 
at the door of the cathedral, on whose 
face I thought I saw the flicker of a 
smile, who was the priest in violet who 
had knelt at the uppermost altar. 

‘“Who but his Eminence the Bishop?’’ 
he answered a little grimly, ‘‘it is not 
every day that the Bishop of El Seo has 
the honor of saying his prayers side by 
side with a——’”’ 

He paused. I knew that in his intoler- 
ant Spanish heart he meant to say 
‘‘heretic.’’ But the sight of the brevi- 
ary in my hand altered his thought, or 
at least his spoken word. 

; . With a foreigner!’ he 
added, a little lamely. 

It was not yet broad day. The clouds 
were scattering, but they bad not scat- 
tered. There were glimpses of fresh 
snow on the mighty ridges of the Pyre- 
nees behind. 

As I passed along the little Alameda, 
the cathedral of El Seo, striking in de- 
sign though really one of the smallest 
in the world, stood out above the valley 
mists as if built of rose and flame. And 
I remembered that because of this even 
the Moors had spared it. 

I do not remember how I fed, or 
where, or on what, that first entranced 
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day in the City of Dream. Sometimes 
I saw so many wonderful things before 
my waking vision that I feared I should 
never have time to write them all down. 
There were children on the street. They 
played at skipping-rope like bairns of 
other flesh-and-blood lands; but their 
cries fell on my ears far away and musi- 
cal as bells that ring in dreams. The 
town cows went out making low music, 
mysterious as those at Ravelston, of 
which ‘‘the mourning ghost still keeps 
the shadowy kine.’’ Only I saw these 
of El Seo go out in the blaze at noon, 
and in the face of the world—that is, if 
there had been any world to see. 

I passed out of the City of Dream by 
an ancient port—half-gate, half hole-in- 
the-wall. A laborer to whom life was 
clearly no dream, stood staring at my 
camera with his muck-rake in his hand. 
The City of Dream was a city of much 
labor and scant wages to him. But he 
crossed himself when the eye of the Zeiss 
lens winked in his direction. That at 
least he knew for a portent of evil. 

I was soon on the banks of the river— 
a still sweetly-flowing river, most un- 
Spanish-looking, full from bank to 
bank with the melting of the fresh snow 
on the mountains, a little drumly cer- 
tainly from the caving banks further 
up, but in the main quiet and large and 
purposeful. Only, happily, there was 
nothing for it to do in this City of 
Dream—no mills to turn, no paper to 
wash, no steam to generate. A few 
women, constant at their scrubbing- 
boards, made with their tongues, suffi- 
ciently far off, a pleasant clatter of 
sound. Otherwise merely silence and 
the wash of water. 

Then I sat down and dreamed un- 
disguisedly in an open glade, looking 
across at the battlemented castle, seen 
over a foreground of river reeds and 
tall oleander tufts. From here El Seo 
seemed more dreamlike than ever, a 
‘‘rose red city half as old as time,”’ 
passing mysterious in the sweet open 
silence of the forenoon—the river- 
sheeted silver at its feet, and the sky of 
a full and perfect blue above. Actual 


larks were singing above the meadow- 
flats. I might have been in Scotland, 
save for the rosy towers of the cathe- 
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dral, the cinnamon-colored soil, and the 
untouched bloom of antiquity there was 
upon every work of man that I could 
see. 

Back into the town again. I had been 
afoot so early that it was still only shak- 
ing itself awake. My matutinal friends 
of the dusky cathedral were doubtless 
but work-people and countrywomen 
come in to market. For naturally the 
City of Dream lies long abed. The 
morning puddles had not yet dried in 
the gutters, and by more than one sense 
a stranger was informed that in the City 
of Dream all was not illusion. 

It was the afternoon before the sleepy 
streets awoke a little. Not that El Seo 
became even then any less a City of 
Dream. Indeed, I think its afternoon 
mood was perhaps the most dreamlike 
ofall. The sun was still high, and had 
at last vanquished the morning haze. 
Every particle of mist had been chased 
away. Heat and light filled the narrow 
streets as water fills a jug. All was a 
feast of color—the many colored hang- 
ings, the striped awnings, the bright 
print dresses of the girls at the street 


“A rose ved city half as old as time 





















corners, the red and white Tam-o’-shan- 
ters of the boys (mere imps of darkness, 
they !) made up a scene like some old 
untheatric fairyland—perhaps that 
which one imagined long ago couched 
in the corner of a garret over a first en- 
trancing perusal of Sinbad the Sailor. 
To my good henchman, Bifio, El 
Seo was not in the least a City 
of Dream, unless, that is, the ex- 
cellent fellow dreamed while he slept. 
He was still asleep when I peeped in 
upon him at noon, but when I returned 
for some fresh ‘‘Edward’s’’ films he 
had vanished, and it need not be said 
(to those who know a Spanish posada) 
that no one inthe house had the least 
idea where he had gone. Now I had 
never asked Biflo any questions as to 
his family affairs. I knew that he had 
a family—a father, brothers, but he was 
naturally as well as racially reticent, 
and I had put no questions to him as to 
his immediate state, married or single. 
He had, however, given me the idea of 
aman who cared little about women. 
So far as I knew he twanged his guitar 
admirably, but exclusively in male 
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society. But now, looking from the win- 
dow of the comedor, while waiting one of 
the tardive meals of Spain, I saw Bifio, 
bareheaded, in his blouse and sandals, 
carrying water for a tall peasant girl. 

At this I laughed softly to myself, 
and looked up proverbial phrases out of 
Don Quixote and the dictionary where- 
with to tease my companion upon 
his entrance, not knowing that in a 
little while I should have quite other 
matters on my mind. For at that mo- 
ment Pablo, the generally invisible fac- 
totum of the fosada, burst in upon me 
with a rush, as one who would say, 
‘*Flee, my lord, the bailiffs are upon 
you !”’ 

‘*'There is an officer in waiting,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ with an equipage !’’ 

I could not for the moment make out 
whether he said ‘‘ equipage’’ or ‘‘ bag- 
gage.’’ In either case it was sufficiently 
alarming. For I had no luggage of any 
kind nearer than San Severino, and any 
officer ‘‘ with an equipage’’ must cer- 
tainly have arrived at the Posada of the 
Sun for the purpose of conveying a cer- 
tain ex-smuggler to prison! 

But no! The equipage was of the 
true ancient Spanish sort. It was no 
prison van. A noble ‘‘coche”’ it proved 
to be, harnessed to a couple of mules 
by the collars. Steps of wrought-iron 
depended from the sides, while the 
dreaded ‘‘officer’’ proved to be the 
very functionary whom I had seen and 
spoken with that morning at the cathe- 
dral door. Judging by its size the 
coach ought to have been drawn by six 
mules instead of two, but as I had never 
yet seen any road in the vicinity of El 
Seo practicable for wheels I judged 
that the journey could not be a long 
one. But the visit of the one coach in 
the town to the humble Posada of the 
Sun was not without its effect on the 
neighborhood. My stock, previously 
low, went up on the moment. Heads 
protruded from every neighboring 
window, and as I stood on the doorstep 
opening the large square envelope, my 
threadbare gray tweed suit, which had 
hardly gained me admission yesterday, 
still dripping after my recent passage of 
the river, must have seemed transfigured. 
The Amo of the Posada El Sol himself 


came bowing to the door. He had, it 
seemed, been entertaining angels un- 
awares. 

My letter was no less thanan invita- 
tion from the Bishop for the English 
sefior to visit him! I stood in a quan- 
dary. I could not refuse a dignitary of 
the Church, and yet—I glanced down 
at my attire. Like Huckleberry Finn 
of affectionate memory, I felt that I 
was not ‘‘dressed fittin’.’”’ But at this 
moment Bifio came in sight, having, at 
the thunderousalarm of the ‘‘equipage,’’ 
made a hasty end of his water-carrying. 
To him, forgetting the witty sentences 
I had prepared for the occasion, I 
hastily propounded my difficulty. 

‘*Go,’’ he said, ‘‘ very likely it is the 
suit of clothes he wishes chiefly to see.’’ 

I could not call this flattering, but it 
was certainly reassuring. Excusing 
myself to the ‘‘macero’”’ in the cocked 
hat, I ran upstairs hastily and made 
what toilet I could. Luckily I had 
bought a clean collar in the town, so 
with hair in orderand my coat buttoned, 
what linen I had secured with a safety- 
pin, I presented at least the upper half 
of a fairly respectable appearance. But 
there was no help for the alpargatas. 
They had to act as dress shoes on this 
occasion, for the good reason that I had 
no others, nor were there any of my 
size in that town. A pair of pocket 
scissors, used freely to trim the fringes 
from the lower extremities of my 
trousers, gave a final (and necessary) 
touch of elegance to my appearance. 

The Bishop, it seems, was not at his 
official town residence, but at his 
country house, an old monastery in 
which, by grace of the Government, he 
had been permitted to furnish a few 
rooms in the plainest fashion. It was 
by the riverside, and a little winding 
path mounted behind it which led up to 
the ruined citadel of El Seo. 

The coach drove into the courtyard 
and stopped. I got out and stood on 
the clean cold cloisters more ashamed 
of my appearance than ever. I was 
buttoned up to the neck, precisely like 
those shirtless gentlemen who solicit 
a temporary loan at street corners, and 
I presented the same mean and slinking 
appearance. I was glad, however, that 
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my hair, at least, was uncompromising- 
ly long. At least I was free from ¢hat 
suspicion. But I had not long to wait. 
There, at the door which gave a glimpse 
of garden greenery beyond, stood the 
Bishop of El Seo. He was wrapped 
about in a new cloak, though the day 
was now warm, and in the sun even 
hot. 

‘*T bid you welcome to La Delicia,’’ 
he said, in good English. And then, 
seeing my astonishment, he added smil- 
ing, ‘‘I have resided in your country 





and clambering vines rising almost 
breast high right to the wall of the 
cloister. 

The Bishop of El Seo, as I now saw 
him, was a man of seventy, but save 
when much wearied or troubled, his 
brightness of eye and the vivacity of 
his speech betokened a much younger 
man. Nevertheless, the care with which 
he sat down on the benches, and the lit- 
tle stiff hitch with which he raised him- 
self again, advertised the man well 
stricken in years. 
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-long ago, in the time of the troubles.’’ 
In another moment he had held out 
his hand to me, which, remembering 
what I had heard of the respect due to 
great ecclesiastics in Spain, I would 
have stooped to kiss. But he repeated 
again, ‘‘I have been in England, and I 
prefer your ‘shake-hand’ !”’ 

In a few minutes we were walking 
confidentially together in the old mon- 
astery garden, part of which the Bishop 
cultivated, working there sometimes 
with his own hands, though the greater 
part was still a tangle of weeds, roses, 


La Delicia.” 

It was not long before the Bishop of 
El Seo opened the campaign 

‘*You were in the cathedral this 
morning ?’’ he said, gently leaning his 
hand on my arm as he walked 

I nodded without speech. I 
what was coming. 

‘* You areof the Faith ?’’ 
a little tremulously. 

‘Of the Faith, but not of the 
Church !”’ said I. The Bishop sighed a 
low, gentle sigh. Ithink he had hoped 
against hope, knowing me to be of the 
English nation. 


knew 


he went on, 
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‘* But you had our Book ?’’ he con- 
tinued, gently querulous, almost re- 
proachful. ‘‘ You kneeled at our ser- 
vice ?”’ 

‘‘It is a good book,”’ I said, ‘‘ and it 
is good to kneel, if so be the heart kneel 
also. There is but one God !’’ 

He bowed his head. Under the heavy 
black cloak the fingers of his other 
hand were busy with his beads—or 
mayhap with his crucifix. Was he at 
prayer forthe heretic, this gentle bishop ? 

‘* One God,’’ he said, sweetly with a 
gentle, almost childlike intonation, ‘‘ yes, 
there is one God, and who knows the 
Way to Him? Is it not better to trust 
Holy Church ?”’ 

I was silent. I knew that he spoke 
much more to himself than to me. But 
he was in no wise offended, for he leaned 
more and more heavily on my arm. We 
were following a little path amid eu- 
phorbias and ilex oaks, a path which 
led upward to a point of rock pleasantly 
carpeted with juniper, close-set with lit- 
tle green balls, from which we looked 
down on one side upon the buildings 
of the old convent, and away to the left 
to the indented sky-line of El Seo, its 
cathedral, citadel, and high-piled town. 

The Bishop was breathless when we 
reached the little rustic seat. He smiled 
up at me as he sank down, pressing his 
hand to his side. 

‘* An old man,’’ he said, ‘‘ aye, an 
old man! I come not here often, only 
when I haveastranger. For this is our 
peculiar delight—the Delight of La 
Delicia !’’ 

Then his thoughts reverted to the 
Breviarv. 

‘‘And you read our book? Strange 
—and yet withal you believe it not—still 
stranger !’’ 

‘* My father,’’ I said, ‘‘ I read it with 
reverence, not as a task, but because it 
is a good book, loving and true—a book 
of books.’’ 

‘* Ah!’’ he said, looking through the 
dwarf poplars to where the old bell of 
the monastery, which had so often called 
to prayers, now hung rusty and silent in 
its open tower, ‘‘ when I was young for 
a little time I thought, like you, to pick 
and choose. Now Iam wiser. I pos- 
sessed one of your English Bibles. I 


looked often therein. I read it, fearing 
greatly, and, truth to tell, I saw nothing 
wrong. But that was my ignorance, for 
our Holy Church condemned it—so—I 
parted with it.’’ 

‘“Let me send you another—bound 
like the Breviary you saw this morning ! 
You are a Bishop now and can decide 
for yourself !’’ 

I could see the good, simple prelate 
hang a moment on the apex of a temp- 
tation. ‘Then he shook his head. 

‘*T thank you,’’ he said; ‘‘ in a way 
you are right. No book would do harm 
to so old a man; but to conceal it 
would hurt my heart! Yet—your Eng- 
lish leather binding is certainly very 
beautiful—soft as silk. We have none 
like it.”’ 

His fingers worked as if caressing a 
book. I noted the action, and my heart 
made a resolve. If he would not have 
a Bible he should at least possess a bind- 
ing. I knewthe ‘‘ purring ’’ movement 
of the fingers of the true book-lover. 
The Oxford-bound Breviary would never 
quit El Seo. So much was clear to me. 

‘* You are of Scotland,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘I thought ’’ (he hesitated, anx- 
ious not to give offense) ‘‘ that the type 
of religion there was hard and cold.” 

‘*My father,’’ I said, seeking best 
how to answer him, ‘‘ it is not hid from 
you that religion is not a thing of the 
nation but of the individual. As to 
that, are there ‘not hearts warm and 
hearts cold—even in Spain ?”’ 

He shook his head gently and pen- 
sively. ‘‘ Ah, many, many are the cold 
hearts in Spain. Many, even in Holy 
Church, seek only things on earth !” 

‘*So,’’ said I, ‘‘ is it in Scotland and 
throughout the world. Yet better is 
any religion than none. For many sin- 
ful and foolish ones walk with feet that 
stumble, yet with eyes that look up- 
ward.”’ 

He caught my meaning and nodded. 
‘** Tu es Petrus,’’’ he said, ‘‘ ‘ Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jona—sinner, liar, 
blasphemer—yet because thou repentest 
‘on thee shall I build my church!’ 
There is more hope for a great sinner 
than for a man just in his own sight.’’ 

Again he crossed himself, resting with 
closed eyes fora moment, His gentle 
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face, full of generous refinement, was 
turned away from me. I felt that it 
was good to be in the presence of a man 
‘‘on terms with his God,’’ as the old 
Covenanters would have said. To give 
him time I walked to the parapet and 
stood looking down on the ruined mon- 
astery of La Delicia. I could see the 
exact spot where the Bishop’s attempt 
at cultivation stopped. The rest of the 
pleasance was weedy, overgrown, 
broken-down. But there at my feet 
was a patch sweet and clean, of a sim- 
ple usefulness, like the man himself— 
whose work was on earth and whose 
hope in the heavens. 

Presently the Bishop called me to 
him. He had returned to certain prac- 
tical matters which had been troubling 
him. 

‘* How is it,” he asked, ‘‘that you 
see and respect the things that are good 
amongst us, yet your countrymen have 
spoken so much of evil of the Church 
Catholic in Spain? Oh’’ (he continued, 
seeing my surprise), ‘‘I have read your 
books—as I say, when I was younger. 
Even now I remember the book of the 
adventures of ‘ Don Jorge’ !”’ 

‘* Borrow,’’ said I with a sudden flash 
of something like religious enthusiasm 
(of the literary sort), ‘‘ you have read 
Borrow ?”’ 

It had not struck me that there were 
two points of view, equally tenable, as 
to ‘‘ The Bible in Spain.’’ 

The Bishop nodded. I tried to reas- 
sure him. ‘‘ You must not mind 
what good old Borrow says,’’ I urged. 
‘* There are few institutions in his own 
land of which he did not speak as hard 
things as ever he said of the Spanish 
Church Catholic. When Don Jorge 
had a stick in his hand, antl saw a head 
before him, his rule was to hit it—and 
afterwards to inquire to whom it be- 
longed.”’ 

‘‘Then,’’ continued the Bishop, 
‘‘there was one who wrote a book of 
many journeyings in our country—a 
good book, a true book, as to things 
that are seen—one Don Richard Ford. 
I have remembered his name exactly. 
And he spoke evil of our ceremonies, 
finding them all pagan and unchristian, 
even as thesaturnalia of heathen Rome!’’ 


I had to admit that this to a certain 
extent was true also. But I assured the 
Bishop that Mr. Ford had come to Spain 
so filled with classic lore and tradition 
that he was ready to see what he looked 
for. 

‘‘If Mr. Ford had been a student of 
the Moslem literature instead of a class- 
ical scholar,’’ I went on, ‘‘ he would 
have seen, what is indeed much more 
apparent, traces of the Moors every- 
where throughout Spain !’’ 

The Bishop looked up quickly, a 
‘* gleg’’ and quizzical light glinting in 
his dark eyes. | 

‘* Ah,’’ he said, ‘‘and is that your 
theory? Will you, when you come to 
write a book on our poor land, find that 
everything with the true Iberian ‘ bor- 
racha’—everything that tastes of the 
right Spanish wine-skin, is but the 
leavings of the Moro, the scouring of 
the pots of El Islam ?”’ 

Again I reassured him, and he be- 
came gently pensive, which was his 
proper mood, but the doubtful humor 
of controversy did not wholly leave him 
for some time. 

‘* You will tell them of my carriage, 
doubtless ?’’ he questioned, ‘‘ you will 
set that down to the desire for display 
of a Spanish bishop. It is true, in the 
days before Mendizabal, my predecessors 
drove six snow-white mules in that same 
coach, where Iam glad of two. And 
I would be yet gladder if I could make 
firewood of it altogether. But the good 
people of El Seo would not hold me for 
a true bishop if I did. They would 
pull off my ring and throw my crozier 
behind the fire if they saw me sally forth 
on festival days without my coach. So 
I have to keep it, but indeed and indeed 
it costs little. For Baltasar, the beadle 
of the cathedral, drives it, and there is 
enough good mule-feed in the garden of 
La Delicia for a full grandee’s team in- 
stead of my poor two !”’ 

I reassured him as to my intentions, 
and said that if ever I should write a 
book about Spain, I would deal right 
tenderly both with his episcopal carriage 
and with the Church in Spain—which 
indeed I think I have done, especially 
with the former. 

We went down presently, and there 
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on the plain deal table of the refectory, 
scoured speckless, but without covering 
of linen, was served a humble repast of 
wheaten bread and herbs and honey. In 
my favor a bottle of wine was added. I 
could see the versatile Baltasar watch- 
ing surreptitiously from a distant door- 
way that we found all in order. 

In the shadow of the refectory we 
sat and chatted pleasantly, now in 
English and now in French, eking 
out any misunderstanding with a Span- 
ish or Latin word, but on the whole 
comprehending each other very well. 
The good man was greatly interested in 
my hand-camera, and especially so 
when I assured him that it was made by 
a friend of mine, a Spaniard of Valla- 
dolid, at present living in London. He 
was cager to see specimens of its art, 
and enthusiastic as to the uses which 
might be made of the strange contri- 
vance, so easily carried and so clear in 
the results—as he remarked judiciously 
‘* far above painting.’’ 

‘* For in painting with a brush,’’ he 
commented naively, ‘‘I can never see 
the resemblance. But with the photo- 
graph it is different. Baltasar there 
could recognize a picture of his own 
cathedral. With pictures made by hand, 
not so—it is difficult even toan educated 
man.” 

Luckily I had with me a few prints 
of Poblet, Ripoll, Montblanch, and 
other holy places of Spain. These 
interested him, but not nearly so much 
as a series of children romping knee- 
deep in flowers in Scottish meadows. I 
could see his eye brighten. The last of 
all was a little maid munching a biscuit 
on a winter’s day, muffled to the neck 
in fur, the snow flecking her boots and 
lying in the folds of her gaiters. This 
took his fancy amazingly. 

He returned it to ever and anon, and 
when I was putting them up in their 
case I found him with that picture again 
inhis hand. Whereupon I offered it 
to him, and, since you must always 
press anything on a Spaniard if you 
really wish him to accept, I offered it 
again and again. I could easily make 
another, I said. Half he was in the 


mind to accept. Isawthe yielding on 
his face. 

But he put it away finally with the 
gentlest possible negation of head and 
hand. 

‘* No,” he said, ‘‘I am an old man— 
and—my thoughts must be of the things 
that yet remain to be accomplished !’’ 

He bade me good-bye on the outer 
step of the little door of La Delicia, 
bending and kissing me on either 
cheek. 

‘‘Let me look once more at your 
little Scottish girl,’’ he said, as if with 
an after thought, ‘‘she who smiles be- 
cause her cake is sweet. Ah’’ he 
cried, taking the picture in his hands 
with a caressing delicacy, ‘‘ may the 
bread of life be sweet also to her heart!’’ 

He looked long at it. I cannot tell 
what old buried thoughts were fragrant 
in his soul at that moment. Of his own 
accord he put the picture back in the 
packet with a sigh. Then, turning, he 
gave me his final blessing. 

There was no coach this time. I 
think the Bishop had forgotten, for I 
saw Baltasar running furiously in the 
direction of the stable. But I had no 
wish to be overtaken or to rumble 
through the streets after the two mules. 
So I turned me aside up the hill which 
rose steeply behind La Delicia, and 
scrambled back to the town by the 
goat’s path which led along the ancient 
fortifications, now crumbling and deso- 
late. There were thoughts in my heart 
which I wanted to think out. For itis 
not every day that, all unexpectedly, in 
the hither and thither of the adventur- 
er’s life, one meets a gentlem:.n,—a 
Christ-like Christian. 

At the hill-top I sat and looked long 
at the gardens of La Delicia. I could 
see the figure of the Bishop walking 
slowly up and down the one cleared 
path, his hands behind his back, his 
head bent. At ‘times he stopped, and 
taking something out of his breast he 
held it to his lips. 

Perhaps it was the crucifix. Perhaps 
not. At all events I wondered what the 
picture of a child, one whom he had 
never seen, had to do with it. 
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BARNEY McCRACKEN 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM PAGE CARTER 


Oh, Barney McCracken 
I’ve jist come by the mill, 

The water's stopped runnin’ 
And the mill wheel is still ; 

My heart's all a burstin’ 
There's niver a rose, 

Nor bonny Swate William 
By the winder that grows ; 
My heart's all a burstin’ 
There's no grist at the mill, 
Oh Barney McCracken 


Are ye lovin’ me still? 





Oh Barney McCracken, 
To the mad wars ye wint, 
Sich a beautiful soger, 
And your eve had the glint 
Of the apple bough blossom, 
Whin it’s kist by the dew, 
And ye spake to me tears, 
Ye'd be tinder and true ; 
| My heart's all a burstin’, 
I’ve jist come by the mill, 
Oh Barney McCracken 


Are ye lovin’ me still ? 


Oh Barney McCracken, 
Ye was fit for a king, 

All crowned up wid jewels- 
Sich a beautiful thing : 

Whin the rose and Swate William 
Was blazen wid light, 

And niver a boom 
Of the battle in sight ; 

My hearts all a burstin’, 
There's no grist at the mill, 

Ye was kilt with the battle, 
Are ye lovin’ me still ? 

Oh Barney McCracken 

I am lovin’ ye still. 
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DENIS DENT 
A NOVEL 


By ERNEST W. HORNUNG 


Author of ‘*The Amateur Cracksman’’ 





Denis Dent, the second officer of the North Foreland, is in love with Nan Merridew, daughter of 


one of the owners of the line. 


Merridews and Ralph Devenish, the son of another owner, are 


assengers on the ship to Australia. The North Foreland is wrecked, and Denis manages to save 
Nan’s life. Nan returns to England with her father, having promised to marry Denis when he 
gets back from the newly discovered gold fields. Devenish, who was also saved from the wreck, 
wants to marry Nan and starts back with her in the ship to England. Denis, with a young lad, 
Doherty, as companion, starts for the gold fields, and on the way rescues a man named Moseley from 


robbers. Moseley joins the party. 


CHAPTER XI. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. 


firm of Dent, Moseley and Do- 
herty, gold-diggers, was formally 
established next day in a clump of 
trees a few miles out of Melbourne. 
Denis had experienced no difficulty in 
obtaining his paltry dues from the ship- 
ping agents, but even so he and Doherty 
could not muster twenty pounds be- 
tween them. Moseley, on the other 
hand, was for putting in nearly double 
this amount, and yet only receiving 
one-third of the profits. Eventually a 
compromise was agreed upon, and thus 
entered by Denis in a new pocket-book 
purchased for the nonce :— 


October I9, 1853. 


xc &@ «& 

Dent & Doherty, Cash, 19 12 Io 
Moseley, 66 19 14 6 
- Loan to Company, 18 I0 .oO 
fy 


This pocket-book, with its blue-lined 
sheaf of glorious possibilities, repre- 
sented Denis’ one disbursement in Mel- 
bourne beyond bed, boardand the glasses 
of beer overnight. A rigid economy 
was his watchword ; they must walk to 
Ballarat ; so let their packs be light, 
and if kits were dearer on the diggings 
they would still have saved. 

Doherty agreed with every word ; but 
as they resumed their journey, and 
Moseley fell a few paces behind, he re- 
minded Denis of the nuggets which 


Bullocky had forced upon them at the 
inn. 

‘*T said we’d keep them for luck,’’ 
replied Denis; ‘‘ but of course I could 
only speak for myself; you must do 
what you like with yours.”’ 

**T do what you do,’’ said the boy. 

‘*‘“And you both do well!’’ added 
Moseley catching them up. ‘I’m all 
in favor of a fetish ; that’s what I never 
had in Bendigo. But nuggets—decoy 
nuggets—set a nugget to catch a nug- 
get, eh? That’s a fetish and a half! 
I suppose they’ re only little bits of things. 
Do you mind letting me see them ?”’ 

When he did see them he changed his 
tune. 

‘‘Good heavens! But these must be 
over a pound between them, if not get- 
ting on for three figures in the other 
kinds of pounds; do you mean f6 say 
you had these given you? I say, I’m 
not sure that my affection for a fetish 
would hold out against one of these.’’ 

‘* Well, mine will,’’ said Denis, smil- 
ing with set teeth. ‘‘ I don’t turn pres- 
ents into money, Moseley, let alone from 
a rough diamond who dips his head in 
a bucket of champagne.”’ 

‘* By Jove!’’ said Moseley, ‘‘I believe 
it must have been old Bullocky him- 
self.’’ 

‘Tt was. Do you know him ?’’ 

‘*Know him ? No one was ever yet 
on Bendigo without knowing old Bul- 
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locky ; he’s cock of the walk in Iron- 
bark Gully, finds gold every time by a 
sort of second-sight as some of these 
chaps find water. Why, the first time 
I ever saw him he was sitting picking 
nuggets out of a lump of earth like 
plums from a pudding !’’ 

And Moseley beguiled a mile or more 
with tales of the great gorilla. He 
had, indeed, a very passable gift of an- 
ecdote, and an easy, idle, fanciful wit 
which made up in rarer qualities what 
it lacked in brilliance and virility. 

So the time passed, and the miles 
were mounting up when Moseley, who 
ought to have known the way to a cer- 
tain point, found that he had overshot 
it by as many miles again. It was a 
trying moment for the height and heat 
of the afternoon ; but so savage was the 
mild Moseley with himself, so unusu- 
ally animated was his contrition, that 
Denis slapped him on the back, and 
they turned back laughing to an inn 
where they had drunk beer a couple of 
hours before. Denis, sat late in the bar, 
listening to the conversation of all and 
sundry who stopped to drink, and learn- 
ing much in an unobtrusive way; he 
had never in his life been quite such a 
Dent, so canny, so calculating, and so 
cool. The next night, at Bacchus 
Marsh, he thought nothing of fore- 
gathering with an odious little man, 
who consulted Denis as to the best 
place to get a ‘‘ white ’igh ’at and a dia- 
mond ring,’’ immediately on landing in 
London, but who gave him much valu- 
able information in return. By this 
time Moseley was keeping them all 
back with asore heel; and the nearer 
the diggings, the greater each day’s 
expenses; but Denis no longer grudged 
the money, for he was gaining much 
that money could not buy. 

The fourth night they camped out 
but ten miles from the diggings where 
they hoped to arrive by noon next day; 
but the blister on Moseley’s heel broke 
and bled, and though either Denis or 
Jim carried his pack thereafter, while 
the other gave him an arm, the last and 
most exciting stage of their journey 
was also the slowest. The deep-cut 
bullock-track led them all the morning 
by open flat and shallow gully, between 


low hills timbered like an English park; 
from noon on, as the track converged 
with others, the party received more 
than one cheery invitation to drain a 
pannikin of teaat wayside encampments; 
but even the lame man would not stop 
again, and the light in his eyes was as 
bright as any. 

‘‘Hush !” exclaimed Denis stopping 
suddenly. ’ 

A deep though distant hum came to 
their ears, faintly at first, but in a 
steady boom as they stooped and 
listened without a breath between them. 

‘* It's like the streets of London, from 
the docks, after a voyage,’’ whispered 
Denis raising a puzzled face a little. 

‘*Tt’s a creek,” said Doherty. ‘‘I 
never knew they had a creek like that.’’ 

“Nor i.” 

And as one man they turned to Mose- 
ley, to stand upright on the spot ; for 
so he was standing, and griuning at 
them both from ear to ear. 

‘*That’s not traffic, nor yet a creek,’’ 
said he. ‘‘It was the same when you 
got near Bendigo. It’s the goldin the 
cradles. It’s the gold !’’ 

The broad brown track rose before 
them, scored by a myriad wheels, 
backed by a hard blue sky; in an in- 
stant they were racing skyward between 
the ruts. Jimmy had given a whoop, 
and Moseley his light-hearted laugh, 
but Denis led without a word until the 
deep hum had risen to a rumble. Then 
he looked round, and Jimmy passed 
him with a yell. Moseley was running 
very lame. Denis waited for him. 

‘‘Jump on my back !’’ said he, ‘*I 
won't leave you, and I can’t wait.’ 

‘* You certainly can’t carry me.”’ 

‘* We'll see.”’ 

‘*Then you shan’t.’’ 

**Come on !’’ 

And Denis was soon staggering in 
Doherty’s steps, a lean shin protruding 
from the crook of either arm, a good 
ten stone upon his back. As he stum- 
bled on, in the last hundred yards, the 
rumble resolved itself into the roar of 
ten thousand cradles rocking as one. 
And on the hill’s crest Doherty stood 
waving his wideawake against the 
blue. 

Denis reeled up to him, breathing 
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hard, with Moseley still protesting on 
his back. But for the next few minutes 
it might have been a bronze group that 
crowned the hill. 

Under their eyes, in a single smooth, 
green basin of the sere and wooded 
ranges, were the tents and earthworks 
of all nations, joined for once in un- 
natural war upon the earth that bore 
them. White were the tents of that un- 
paralleled encampment, gleaming cooly 
in the sun, and pitched in patches like 
the scent from a paper-chase; and for 
every tent there was a red-lipped shaft, 
with men like ants crawling out and in, 
and muddy pools here and there between 
the heaps, with more ants busy at their 
brim. Here a few cradles rocked, like 
great square-toed shoes; but they black- 
ened either bank of the yellow stream 
that picked its way between the tents 
and the ant-heaps of gravel and of 
clay; and thence the noise, as of a giant 
foundry, which could be heard a mile 
away. The squeak of a windlass was 
a variation at closer quarters; the deeper 
claims were thus distinguished; the 
deepest of all had windsails too, that 
rose from the earth like tall ghosts, with 
lantern jaws and arms like fins. 

‘* This must be Black Hill Fiat, this 
open ground on our right,’’ said Denis, 
‘* And that should be Bakery Hill stand- 
ing back on the left.’’ 

His tone made the others look from 
the landmarks indicated to Denis him- 
self; and he was consulting a dirty bit 
of card board. 

‘* What have you got there ?’”’ asked 
Moseley, edging up to him. 

‘*A map, a map!’’ cried Jimmy, who 
had run round to his other side. 

‘* Where on earth did you get hold of 
that, Dent ?’’ 

‘* Aha ?’’ chuckled Denis. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you don’t remember the man I 
told you about at Bacchus Marsh, who 
wanted the white hat and the diamond 
ring? He gave it to me, and I'd rather 
have it than the fifty pounds hesaid he’d 
give for his ring! I make that the 
Gravel pits right ahead across the 
stream; you can see the sun on the 
pools of water; they say it’s the wettest 
bit on the diggings. And you see the 
trim tent to the right on the green 
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mound? That’s Commissioner's Flat, 
where we shall go first thing on Monday 
morning for our licenses.’’ 

The first pair of diggers actually at 
work in their hole thrilled Denis, and 
it was he who led the way to have a bet- 
ter look at them. They were quite close 
to the road on Black Hill Flat, which 
was an attractive part for new hands, 
with fewer claims and more trees than 
there seemed to be further on. The new 
chums halted at a respectful distance, 
but a man leaning on a shovel made 
them welcome with a friendly oath, 
and chatted good-humoredly in the 
Tyneside tongue as they all stood look- 
ing down into the hole. 

‘“You’d bettaw come and peg out 
alongside of us,” he said. ‘‘ We come 
from Newcassel, and we're new chums 
ourselves.” 

‘“And why did you choose this 
place ?’’ asked Denis. 

The man with the shovel gave a hap- 
py-go-lucky shrug. 

‘* Howt!’’ said he, ‘‘ one pudding’s 
as good as anothaw until you eat it.’’ 
And Mosely added, ‘‘ Quite true,’’ with 
an experienced nod. 

‘* But we’d gotten a good account of 
it,’’ put in the man with the red night- 
cap, burying his pick in the upper earth 
and scrambling out of the hole with its 
aid. ‘‘ The washdirt’s close to the top, 
an’ dry as a slag-heap; what’s more, a 
parcel of Frenchmen have made their 
fortunes here this very year, an’ it’s 
a queer thing if we can’t do as well as 
them beggaws.’”’ 

The man with the shovel was now 
doing his part below ground with great 
vigor. Shovelfuls of a hard conglom- 
erate of quartz, ironstone, sand and clay 
were flying in all directions. As the 
newcomers withdrew, Moseley took 
Denis by the arm. 

‘‘We might find a worse place to 
camp,’’ said he; ‘‘ what do you say to 
that gum-tree further on towards the 
hill? I tell you what, I'll borrow an 
axe from these chaps and cut firewood 
and tent-poles if you two will go for 
some rations and a dozen yards of can- 
vas. It'll be dark in another hour, 
and you'll find a fire on, and everything 
ready for pitching the tent.”’ 
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So the site of their first encampment 
came to be selected ; it was marked by 
a solitary and rather stately blue gum- 
tree, of which Denis took due note as 
Doherty and he regained the track. 


CHAPTER XII. 


EL DORADO. 


On the road they fell in with a long- 
legged digger, in the muddy remnants 
of a well-cut pair of trousers, which 
telescoped into top-boots of a more en- 
during excellence; the man was further 
distinguished by a certain negligent 
finesse of beard and moustache, a very 
quiet blue eye, and a voice as quiet 
when he stopped to address the pair. 

‘* Surfacing, I suppose?’’ said he, 
with a slight but sufficient indication of 
the Tynesiders’ claim. 

‘‘I beg your pardon?’ said Denis, 
out of his depth at once. 

‘*T ought to beg yours,’’ the tall 
man responded, opening his blue eyes a 
little wider, and regarding Denis with 
quiet interest. ‘‘I merely saw you 
came away from that claim over there, 
and I take rather an interest in Black 
Hill Flat. This is it, you know.”’ 

Denis nodded. 

‘*- You aren’t a new chum, then?’’ the 
other added, smiling over the term. 

‘Oh, yes, I am. This is our first 
sight of the diggings.”’ 

‘* Then it’s no use asking you a tech- 
nical question ; but surfacing, of course, 
means going no deeper than the surface, 
some ten or twenty feet, don’t you 
know? Very few do go deeper, and I 
am not sure that it would pay on this 
flat.’’ 

Denis explained that the Tynesiders 
had only got about five feet down. 

‘*So many of them give it up at that,”’ 
said the tall man with a faint smile, and 
would have gone on with the least little 
nod ; but Denis quickly asked him how 
deep he would go himself, and what he 
thought of Black Hill Flat. 

‘I’m a deep sinker,’’ was the reply ; 
‘‘but ifI wasn’t, and was one of aparty, 
there’s nowhere I would sooner try my 
luck than over there. The drawback is 
that you can’t go very near the water, 


because the lead doesn’t ; so you havea 
long way to carry your washdirt, and it 
wants three or four to keep the pot 
boiling. On the other hand, that’s what 
keeps off the average digger, who's the 
most impatient person in the world, and 
so you have the place more or less to 
yourself. A lucky man, though,”’ said 
the tall digger, looking back towards 
the Tynesider’s camp, ‘‘a lucky man 
with two hard-working mates might 
make his fortune there as soon as any- 
where.”’ 

The tall digger was turning away 
again, with rather more of a smile, but 
Denis’ eager face detained him a little 
longer. 

‘Then which do you recommend,’’ 
asked Denis, ‘‘surfacing or deep-sink- 
ing ?”’ 

‘*Oh, come,” laughed the other, 
‘I'll be shot if I recommendeither! It 
depends on yourself and your resources. 
One’s quick and cheap and easy, but 
nearly all a matter of luck ; the other’s 
far slower and more expensive, but algo 
far surer for a man of intelligence, as I 
can see you are. If you goin for sur- 
facing, you might give Black Hill Flat 
a trial; but I shouldn’t tackle it less 
than three strong.’’ 

And with a last good-humored and 
yet distant nod, a mixture of courtesy 
and condescension, alike inbred, the tall 
man went his way, as it might have been 
down Pall Mall—at the same pace, and 
with the samecarriage—in his deplorable 
trousers and long-suffering top-boots. 

The general impression on the banks 
ofthe Yarrowee was a strident chaos in 
extreme tints. The rocking of the 
countless cradles was a _ distracting 
chorus at close quarters. Thesky was 
bright blue overhead. ‘The mud on all 
sides was the very brightest mud. The 
tiny patches of green were as bright as 
emeralds. Grass and mud sparkled 
with a rank dew of empty bottles. 
Nearly everything was wet and glisten- 
ing in the level sunlight. The hairy 
miners shone with their own moisture 
and their own sunshine of enthusiasm, 
for the gold-light lit up every face. 
Nor was it an ignoble face as Denis 
saw it. It was full of the hearty 


































































virile hope that expanded his own soul. 

The famous cradle really was like a 
great wooden boot on rockers; the ankle 
was a raised and perforated tray into 
which they threw a bucketful of earth 
and then a balerful of water; the foot 
was a trough which received the muddy 
fluid and its precious sediment. As 
Denis watched the operation for the 
first time, he imagined the gold-dust 
pouring through the perforations like 
pepper from a caster; yet all that was 
ultimately taken out of the toe of the 
cradle, and good-naturedly thrust under 
the new chums’ noses in the hollow of 
a horny palm, would have been but a 
small helping of salt. Denis could have 
taken his hat off to it, nevertheless, 
and in another moment Doherty did 
throw his into the air. 

**Not a bad tub,’’ the digger had in- 
formed them. ‘‘ Very near an ounce, 
I'll wager, or four good quid while 
you've been watching.”’ 

Some claims were so near the water 
that the newcomers saw exactly how 
the labor was divided in parties of 
three. One man was busy in the hole, 
digging and filling bucket after bucket; 
another carried the buckets to and fro, 
emptying the full one into the tray of 
the cradle; the third did therocking and 
supplied the water. | 

The pair picked their way between 
the heaps of mud and gravel known as 
the Gravel Pits. They walked up to 
Commissioner’s Flat and saw the 
Commissioner himself, in his gold-lace 
cap, seated at a table in his tent, like an 
ordinary general in the field. On the 
table were a pair of scales that Denis 
meant to trouble before long. 

‘* Those are what they weigh it with,”’ 
he whispered to Doherty; and they 
watched a happy miner go in with a 
leathern bag and come out crackling 
notes and jingling sovereigns. 

As the man and boy wandered and 
looked on, oblivious of their errand, the 
day’s work ended as by a miracle at six 
o’clock tothe minute. One minute the 
cradles roared their loudest; then, a lull 
that grew into a widespread human hum; 
and within a quarter of an hour,a thou- 
sand crackling fires, each with its 
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wreath of bluish smoke, its steaming 
pot forthe center of the firelit circle. 

The bewildered pair had meanwhile 
set about their business by an effort; 
and that carried them on into a world 
of yellow and translucent tents, a simple 
world enlivened by blurting cornets, 
squeaking fiddles, and the ubiquitous 
concertina. 

It was a Saturday night, and the 
scene was very like a gigantic fair; here 
was a small, ill-lighted tent, sibilant 
with the suppressed excitements of sly 
grog, but here, there, and everywhere, 
were large, well-lighted, over-crowded 
store-tents, with flags flying honestly 
against the stars. 

Diggers in plenty of the stamp 
of Bullocky pitched bank-notes right 
and left nor ever counted the change; 
instead of change, lengths of calico or 
bars of soap were tossed across the coun- 
ters. Yet Denis had managed at last to 
get more or less what was wanted 
at comparatively reasonable prices. He 
was struggling out of the tent, hold- 
ing a bundle aloft, with Doherty at 
his heels, when a cold thrill ran over 
his spine. Two other men _ were 
struggling in, and the four met so 
fairly as to block each other’s way. 
One of the newcomers had a grayish 
beard badly dyed and little eyes under a 
peak cap; the other was smoking a 
meerschaum pipe with a Turk’s face as 
unmistakable as his own; but Denis 
had to hear this one speak before he 
could believe his eyes. 

‘‘Well met, Dent!’’ said he. “I 
suppose I’m about the last person you 
expected to see here, eh ?’’ 

‘* You are.” 

‘‘Why, I passed you on the road, 
man, passed you in the coach, and you 
never saw us! I changed my mind be- 
fore the pilot left us; didn’t see why 
you should do all the fortune-making, 
Dent, my boy; so here I am And the 
bold eyes of Ralph Devenish gleamed 
with a sudden malice that pierced the 
man’s gay crust, while those of his com- 
panion seemed smaller, closer, and yet 
merrier than before. 

‘‘Well done!’’ said Denis, looking 
his cousin steadily in the face. ‘I 
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hope we may both make our fortunes 
Devenish, and then go home together in 
the same ship !’’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 


Ralph Devenish was the eldest son of 
doting parents who had done their duty 
by him according to their lights. They 
were well-to-do folk, though the homely 
epithet would have insulted the blood 
which was their boast; they were not, 
however, really wealthy, and they had 
the vast family of their generation. It 
was therefore something of a sacrifice 
to send Ralph to his public school, and 
a distinct one to support his subsequent 
commission in the Guards. Many was 
the time the father paid some debt with 
hardly a murmur, or the mother pinched 
herself to make surreptitious additions 
to the gay lad’s allowance; for man and 
boy, he was the first consideration in 
their minds, and consequently the sole 
consideration in his own. 

In return this criminal couple had a 
brilliant and successful son, who was a 
favorite wherever he went, particularly 
among strangers, and who fraternized 
to their satisfaction with the more direct 
issue of families almost as old as their 
own ; the only disappointment was that 
Ralph was nearing his thirties without 
having married into one or other of 
them. The marriage that was only to 
be expected of Ralph Devenish lost 
som jittle lustre as the years went on; 
but the prospect finally resolved itself 
into no regrettable alliance with a beau- 
tiful and charming girl who was also 
quite a little heiress in her way. Then 
Ralph and Nan had known each other 
all their lives. The families were allied 
in business. 

Yet Ralph became a company officer 
without getting even engaged. Then he 
had an illness at Wellington Barracks ; 
it developed in a malignant typhus 
which nearly killed him, and the shat- 
tered officer was given a year’s leave in 
which to recruit. When the convales- 
cent was ordered a health voyage in one 
of the firm’s vessels, and Mr. and Miss 
Merridew accompanied him, it was 
quite understood that the engagement 


would be announced on their return. 

Nan alonedid notso understand it, and 
in the exceptional circumstances already 
set forth her father was the next to relin- 
quish an idea which he had cherished as 
much as anybody. On the contrary, 
the gallant Ralph had never been nearly 
so much in love as with the ardent and 
dishevelled girl, nobly careless of appear- 
ances, who wept and waved within a 
few feet of him until the last. 

His tact, however, was not equal to 
his passion, and it was a breach of tact 
that sent him ashore with the pilot 

‘** Ah, well !’’ he had said atlast. ‘*He 
has the best of it, after all.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean ?’’ cried Nan 
as she turned on him with fiery tears, 
but not one in her voice. 

‘* He has all the fun of the fair,’’ re- 
plied Devenish, lightly. ‘‘I believe it's 
the biggest fair ever held on earth.’’ 

‘“You mean the gold-fields, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

‘Yes. I shouldn’t blame him for 
wanting to have his fling on them.’’ 

‘*T don’t understand you,’’ said the 
girl very coldly. ‘‘ Pray who is blam- 
ing whom ?’’ 

‘* Well, Dent is rather in Mr. Merri- 
dew’s bad books for insisting on staying 
out, you know, and I thought he might 
be in yours, too.”’ 

‘* Did you, indeed! ‘Then let me tell 
you Iam proud of him for what he has 
done, and for what I know he’s going 
todo; but if he was here now, stand- 
ing in your shoes, though I would give 
anything to have him here, I should 
still be ashamed of him in my heart !”’ 

Devenish winced, and his dark, clear 
skin was stained a deeper shade ; as for 
Nan, she was so heated that every tear 
had dried upon her angry blushes. 

‘* If you are thinking of me,’’ hesaid, 
‘*vou certainly aren’t thinking of what 
you are saying, or you would remember 
that a year’s leave is a year’s leave.” 

‘« And that yours isn’t up till May,” 
she added with ironic levity. ‘‘It’s no 
business of mine, of course; only you 
shouldn’t start comparisons between 
the man who stays and the man who 
turns back.’’ 

‘‘T am also in less need of money,” 
he told her through his teeth. 
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‘Money !’’ she cried in unrestrained 
contempt. ‘‘I wasn’t thinking of the 
money; I was thinking of the fun 
and adventure and romance that 
would have enticed every man worth 
calling a man, once he had got so far— 
except you !”’ 

‘*From their sweethearts even,’’ he 
hissed out, with a devilish nod; ‘‘ from 
the girls they pretend they want to 
marry !’’ 

Nan was stung in her turn; and hers 
was a_ poisonous sting. The blood 
drained from her face. It was some 
moments before she could speak. 

‘*That is their business,’’ she whis- 
pered at last. ‘‘At all events you 
know what I should have thought of 
Denis if he hadn’t stayed; but if you 
want to know what I think of him now, 
you shall!’’ And with trembling lips, 
before Ralph, before the man at the 
wheel, before the officer and the mid- 
shipman of the watch, Miss Merridew 
kissed the bloodstone signet ring upon 
the third finger of her left hand; that 
was what happened on the Memnon 
while Denis watched her dipping out of 
sight. 

What happened next, was that Deven- 
ish nearly knocked his servant, Jewson, 
from top to bottom .of the companion 
hatch; the man just managed to clutch 
the rail, and was called roughly into 
his master’s cabin forthwith. 

‘*Sorry I upset you, Jewson, but you 
should have got out of my way. You 
were listening, of course ?”’ 

‘*T couldn't help hearing that last, 
sir.” 

‘*No, I suppose the whole ship heard 
that. Nice, isn’t it ?” 

‘*T know what I'd do in your place, 
sir.” 

Devenish looked fiercely into the cun- 
ning, elderly face with the dyed beard 
and the foxy eyes. 

‘* You do, do you?” 

‘‘T do, sir; but don’t look at me like 
that, Captain Devenish, sir, or I shall 
never dare to tell you. ‘There’s some- 
thing else I'd as lief tell you first, but 
how can I when you look like giving 
me a horsewhipping if I open my 
mouth ?”’ 

‘“Go on, you old humbug,’’ said 
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Ralph relaxing a little; ‘‘give me 
some brandy and water, and let’s have 
gg 

Jewson gave him the brandy and 
water first. Ralph took a big gulp, and 
nodded for the news. 

‘‘Well, sir, you see what he give 
her; but do you know what she give 
him ?’’ asked Jewson in a vile under- 
tone, half gloating, half afraid. 

‘*No. What?’’ 

‘* Another ring !’’ 

Ralph’s comment did him 
credit. 

‘* You brute !”’ he said at last. 

‘*Captain Devenish, sir, it’s the four 
gospels.”’ 

‘*But you've been listening to them 
too.”’ 

‘‘IT couldn't help it, sir, really I 
couldn’t. She only give it ‘im to-day 
when he come aboard to bid good-by. 
They went into the after saloon, and I 
was only in here with the dooropen. I 
couldn’t help hearing every word.”’ 

And the wretch displayed his obvious 
longing with the cunning light in the 
little eyes and the grin amid the dyed 
hair on the wizened face ; but with all 
his faults, Ralph Devenish was still 
something of a gentleman and, Nan 
notwithstanding, even more of a man. 

‘* You will never dare to repeat one 
of them !’’ said he. ‘‘ If you ever do, 
and I hear of it, you will get what you 
yourself suggested just now. That'll 
do, Jewson; not another word about 
that.’’ 

The old steward accepted his rebuff 
with aplomb. 

‘* Very well, sir; of course, my feel- 
ings ain't like a gentleman’s—a gentle- 
man wouldn’t expect it. But this Ido 
promise, never to tell anybody if I don’t 
tell you. And now, sir, I should like 
to tell you, if I may make so bold, what 
I’d do in your place.”’ 

‘*Tf it amuses you, by all means.”’ 

‘‘Tt does, sir; but it’d amuse me 
more if you'd do it, and there’s time 
enough still. I’d take Miss Merridew 
at her word, and ashore I’d go with the 
pilot, and to Ballarat by the first 
coach !” 

Ralph sipped his brandy on the set- 
tee. It was finished before he spoke. 
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‘‘T should never make my fortune 
there,’’ Ralph said. ‘‘ And if I did,” 
he added shrewdly, ‘‘ it wouldn’t alter 
matters one way or the other.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not. But you’d be able to 
see whether he made his !”’ 

That was all Jewson said ; that was 
all Devenish heard. But the words 
were spoken withso subtle an intonation 
that the tantalizing prospect held out 
sounded the most solid satisfaction in 
the world, and they turned the scale. 
Captain Devenish’s portmanteaux were 
not even unstrapped; within a few 
hours he had bag and baggage aboard 
the pilot’s cutter, and Nan’s last ironic 
wishes ringing unkindly in his ears, and 
the chief steward of the orth Foreland, 
whom the second mate had been instru- 
mental in disrating, at his master’s el- 
bow. The next day but one they 
passed Denis and his companions on 
the Ballarat road, and they had pegged 
out aclaim in the palpitating heart of 
the Gravel Pits before the week was out. 

The encounter in the crowded tent 
was not a solitary experience of the 
kind in Ralph’s case; being a public- 
school boy, he had not been an hour on 
the diggings before he recognized an old 
schoolfellow. Nigger Rackham was 
the very fellow whom his old friends 
would have expected to find up to the 
bare neck in washdirt, but perhaps the 
last whom they would have looked for 
in a spruce uniform at the head of a 
jingling mob of mounted troopers. He 
came of an old West Indian stock 
thickly tinctured with native blood, and 
had been expelled from school for a 
hearty, natural blackguard, who was 
only good at games. His present em- 
ployment suggested extensive reforma- 
tion, but that impression was soon re- 
moved over a bottle of brandy in Rack- 
ham’s tent, and the pair cracked another 
in Ralph’s on the Saturday night. 

‘* You ought to join us,’’ says Rack- 
ham. ‘‘ Talk of me being out of my 
element! I’m more in mine than ever 
you'll be in yours as a licensed miner. 
You’ ve neither the turn northe patience, 
as I remember you ; and what do you 
want with a few thousand, which is all 
you'll make with the luck of the devil ?’’ 

‘“They will come in very useful when 
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I get back to Wellington Barracks. 
You breathe money in the Guards, 
Nigger.’’ 

‘But you won’t make enough to 
feel the difference. I know you won't. 
You're not the sort. Whereas, if you 
were to join us, 1 could promise you 
the best sport on earth, better than fox- 
hunting, and plenty of it.’’ 

‘*What’s that, Nigger ?’’ 

‘‘Digger hunting !’’ says Rackham, 
his white teeth gleaming, his bright 
eyes brighter than ever in his cups. 

‘If you’re caught digging without a 
license on you, whether you have it 
elsewhere or no,’’ went on Rackham, 
with a gleam and a glitter from his 
negroid teeth and eyes, ‘‘you may get 
run down and run in, and shut up in 
the Logs till all’s blue. The Logs is 
the camp lock-up. I’ve had a fine fel- 
low chained up to a tree all night 
for his cheek. But when they don’t go 
to ground in their claims, and break for 
the bush with you after them, boot and 
saddle, spurs and sabre, then you know 
what hunting is !’’ 

‘Tt seems a bit unfair,’’ said Deven- 
ish blowing a reflective cloud from the 
Turk’s head. 

‘*Unfair as you like,’’ says Rackham 
under his breath, ‘‘ but the best fun go- 
ing! I’d rather put up one well- 
nourished digger than all the foxes in 
Leicestershire; but there you are, and 
now you know, not that it applies to 
you; only, if you should happen to 
make any enemies (and they’re a pre- 
cious rough crowd to do with), you tip 
me the wink and I'll do the rest. 

Just then a diversion was caused by 
a pistol shot in the distance, then an- 
other, and then so many more, both far 
and near, that it was as though battle 
and murder were taking place on no 
small scale. 

‘“You’'d better empty yours, too,’’ 
said Rackham, pointing to Ralph’s re- 
volver in answer to his look. ‘‘Some 
do it most nights, but every mother’s 
son does it on Saturday night, to load 
up again and start the week with fresh 
powder and shot. Now’s your time, 
old fellow, while the night’s young and 
your hand steady; then fill up my can, 
for to-morrow’s the Day of Rest !’’ 


( Zo be continued.) 
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A DOGGED CHASE 


By FREDERICK WALWORTH 


With drawings by F, R. GRUGER 


ENRY WRIGHT is a client 

of mine and an exceedingly 

shrewd man. Perhaps if I say 

that he is a real estate broker 

in a comparatively small town 
and quite successful, it will not be 
necessary to elaborate further. There- 
fore when he met me on my arrival at 
the office one morning with the asser- 
tion, accompanied with appropriate ges- 
tures, that he had been robbed, I was not 
unduly excited. 

My thought was that anybody capable 
ofswindling Mr. Wright would be fairly 
entitled, on grounds of sheer merit 
alone, to anything he could get. I 
didn’t say that to Wright though. He 
wasn’t in the mood to appreciate it. 

In fact he was very wildly excited 
and more or less inarticulate, from which 
latter condition alone I might have in- 
ferred that something had really hap- 
pened. When a real estate man loses 
his power of language it isa safe bet he’s 
in trouble. For some time he could 
only iterate and reiterate with lurid vari- 
ations that he had been robbed, and that 


Sam Johnson had robbed him. John- 
son is or was a mortgage banker of the 
place, and having had some dealings 
with him I felt assured that if any one 
in town could swindle Mr. Wright it was 
probably Mr. Johnson. In what fol- 
lows Wright’s remarks have been care- 
fully expurgated, but are otherwise 
about as he made them. 

‘* How did he rob you ?’’ I finally de- 
manded. 

Wright silenced the leaping foxeter- 
rier, which had followed him in, before 
answering. 

‘* Hendricks,’’ he said sadly, ‘‘I 
guess I’m a pretty easy mark. I used 
to be fair to middling sharp, but I must 
be getting old. My brains must be worn 
out. It was this way. Four years ago 
I had a little bunch of money and I 
went to this hyena and bought two 
mortgages, or rather trust deeds, in 
which he was the trustee, see? Well, 
they both fell due last year and both of 
‘em were paid, though I didn’t know it 
till this week. Sam told me both 
loans had been extended. Then he ex- 
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ecuted the releases and stuck the cash 
into his own pocket. It’s a neat little 
game. All you have to do is find 
some lunatic to hold the bag.’’ 

‘* And you took his word for the ex- 
tensions without any writing from the 
mortgagers ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Oh, don’t I know how many kinds 
of a fool I’ve been !”” snapped Wright. 
‘* Don’t rub it in. He paid the interest 
regular enough till he got ready to clear 
out, and I neversuspected things weren’t 
all straight. Now he’s skipped, and I 
want to know where I get off at, see ?’’ 

‘* You're sure he executed the re- 
leases ?”’ 

‘* Sure as you’rea foot high. I went 
through the records yesterday after- 
noon.”’ 

‘* Then that lets the property owners 
out, of course. All you can do is to 
get after Johnson. He’s good, isn’t 
he ?”’ 

‘* Good !”’ yelled Wright. ‘‘ Didn’t 
I tell you he’s skipped out between 
days? I don’t know where he is. There 
ain’t a thing of his in this town that 
ain’t covered thigh deep with mort- 
gages. Oh, yes, he’s good, very! What 
am I going to do?”’ 

‘*How much did you lose?’’ I asked. 

‘* Three thousand. Every red cent I 
cleaned up out of the Elmwood Addi- 
tion, every red.’’ 

‘* Well, Wright,” I said, ‘‘ if things 
are as you say, about all you can do is 
to say good-by to the three thousand 
and go out after some more. If wecan 
find Johnson we can send him to the 
penitentiary, but ifthere isn’t any equity 
in the real estate he holds here your 
three thousand is gone.” 

‘‘No mortal way of getting at the 
property owners ?’’ 

‘*Certainly not. They paid their 
loans and got their releases.’’ 

Wright swore a large, square-cor- 
nered, real estate oath. 

‘* Well,’’ he said resignedly, ‘‘ that’s 
about how I figured it myself. ‘ With all 
thy getting get understanding.’ I am 
getting it, and if I live to be about nine 
hundred and fifty perhaps I’ll get a lit- 
tle horse sense, too. Three thousand 
won't absolutely break me, but I hate 
like sin to lose it that way. If I’d laid 


it down ona full house and had four 
deuces shown against me I'd feel better 
about it. And say, if I ever meet up 
with Sam Johnson the Lord help him, 
/ won’t.”’ 

I made a thorough investigation and 
found that matters stood exactly as 
Wright had said. He was not the only 
one caught. Apparently the banker 
had contemplated a change of climate 
for some time, and besides several others 
in the same condition with Wright, it 
turned out that every foot of property 
Johnson owned in the place was buried 
under a load of incumbrances. 

As far as Wright was concerned he 
seemed to be out just three thousand 
dollars. Johnson had not left a thing 
we could attach, and to try and find 
him looked like sending good money 
after bad, so I told Wright to forget all 
about it. This he apparently did and 
for several months I heard nothing about 
the matter except incidentally. 

Then one day in the fall Wright came 
in with a childlike, innocent, ‘‘ heathen 
Chinee ’’ expression which I knew de- 
noted a riotous good humor. He was 
accompanied by a half-grown Llewellyn 
setter which fell over his own feet get- 
ting up the steps and was ready to yap 
in pure good nature if one looked at 
him. 

I believe I have not mentioned the 
fact that Wright’s sole hobby is dogs. 
Personally I like a dog, I think I like 
two dogs, I might even get along with 
three, but at that point I should draw a 
heavy blue line. Wright, however, is 
rarely without as many as a dozen, and 
in the spring when the puppies arrive 
has been known to boast of double that. 
He makes no specialty of any single 
breed, his tastes being eclectic in that 
regard, and he is never seen unaccompa- 
nied by at least one healthy specimen. 

I have sometimes thought that my 
client’s mood at any given hour might 
safely be inferred from the particular 
brand of canine at his heels. It wasa 
care-free setter pup to-day and I knew 
Wright was happy. After a stern dis- 
play of authority he induced the animal 
to charge and stay charged, and then 
turned to me. 

‘* Say, Hendricks,’’ he began with a 
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chuckle, ‘‘ what sort of use is a lawyer, 
anyway ?”’ 

I said nothing, the answer being ency- 
clopeedic. Wright kept on chuckling. 

‘‘How much are you going to stick 
me for that Johnson business ?’’ he asked 
next. 

‘*Well,’’ I replied, ‘‘ I usually charge 
you enough to make you think my ser- 
vices are worth something.’’ 

‘* And of course,’’ said Wright, ‘‘ if 
your opinion turns out N. G. you don’t 
charge anything ?”’ 

‘* Never knew an instance,’’ I replied 
brazenly. 

‘* Well, you listen to me then,’’ said 
Wright, ‘‘and when I’m through, if 
you've got gall enough to send in a bill 
I’ll pay it without a wiggle. First off, 
take a look at that.”’ 

He flung down a New York draft for 
$3,109.60. 

‘* What does that look like? Looks 
like three thousand dollars with interest 
at seven per cent for six months and 
odd days, don't it ?” 

‘* It might be that,’’ I admitted. 

‘You just bet it might,” chuckled 
Wright. ‘‘And you had the nerve to 
tell me I couldn’t get that out of Sam 
Johnson! Advised me to forget it and 
go and makesome more. Now, honest, 
you’re a valuable man to have around 
when a fellow needs advice, ain’t you ?”’ 
He leaned back and laughed through a 
long six feet. 

‘* Found him, did you?” I said. 

‘* Well, some,’’ replied Wright. 

‘** Tell me about it.”’ 

‘* Well,” said Wright, ‘‘ after you 
handed down that decision of yours I 
went out to act on it, like I always do. 
And I suppose I| really forgot that three 
thousand for as much as twenty minutes 
maybe. But it did cut me like a buzz- 
saw to have that little, black, curly- 
headed heathen eat into me that way. 
If it had been a bony-fidy, life-size white 
man I might have looked at it different, 
sort o’ like the fortunes of war maybe, 
but Sam Johnson stuck half way down. 
Well, it didn’t take me any great while 
to find out which way he was headed 
when he lit out, and a little figuring on 
the rate he was moving and the length 
of time his wind would last told me 
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about where he’d fetch up at. So last 
week when it came time for a vacation 
I went off on a fishing trip and brought 
up in Chicago. Fishing’s fine out there 
if you know where to look for it.’’ 

‘*Don’t tell me,” I interposed, ‘‘that 
you went out to Chicago looking for 
Johnson with no more of a clue than 
that.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Wright, ‘‘ perhaps I 
nosed around a little first maybe. But 
that don’t cut any figure. What I’m 
proving to you is that your advice wasn't 
worth a hill o’ dead beans. Where’d I 
been if I’d gone off and forgot that three 
thousand, eh ?’’ 

He rolled his eyes up and chuckled 
internally forsometime. It didn’t seem 
my play, so 1 preserved an ornamental 
silence. 

‘*Chicago directory’s bang full o’ 
Johnsons,” he said presently. ‘‘ Some 
old patriarch Johnson must have started 
out there with a family like Jacob’s and 
it’s been growing ever since same as the 
children of Is- 
rael in the land 
of Egypt. Never 























saw anything 
like it. Beats 
rabbits. And 


after I’d wan- 
dered ’round a 
few days and vis- 
ited about nine 
hundred and fif- 
ty different 
members of the 
family, and 
bought up no 
end of junk of 
one kind and 
another getting 
acquainted, I 
came as near be- 
ing discouraged 
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His mood might be inferred from the brand of 
canine at his heels. 
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as I usually get, which ain’t very. 

* Likely you've noticed, though, that 
when your Uncle Henry gets to the last 
lone kink in his rope something most 
generally transpires to happen. Any- 
how, after the Johnson tribe petered out 
and I discovered the directory was 
printed a couple of months before my 
particular Sam fled from our midst, 
I’m a sinful man if I didn’t walk 
right plumb into him one day on the 
sidewalk. That was dumb, blind, bull- 
headed luck, but you bet it didn’t flus- 
ter me into letting him get out from 
under. 

‘** Hello, Sam!’ I says, and grab- 
bed his hand. ‘You littl—’ but 
never mind what I called him. He was 
sweating ice when I got through. I 
never let go his hand either. He was 
twisting ’round trying to break loose, 
and swearing by seven or eight differ- 
ent gods his name wasn’t Sam, but I 
hung on like he was an aged millionaire 
uncle of mine. He was shaved clean, 
but I knew him. 

‘**Come on,’ I said, ‘I’ve got some- 

thing to say to you, you lit- 
tle, wall-eyed,—’ but never 
mindthat. Hedidn’t make 
any wild struggle to come 
and there was a crowd col- 
lecting so I scared him 
good. 
‘**Sam,’ I says in his 
ear, ‘you see that large 
blue gentleman with the 
club over there? Well you 
just ponder where you'll 
arrive at if I yell across to 
him once.’ That just nat- 
urally turned him from a 
respectable citizen outraged’ 
in his personal rights into 
a little, scared, ratty beg- 
gar, you bet. 

‘*I took his arm with a 
double twist and marched 
him to the hotel and every 
time we passed a policeman 
I’d jam my elbow in his 
ribs and he’d sort o’ shrivel 
up a little smaller and a 
little rattier. I swear, now 
I think about it, I don’t be- 
lieve there was any curl 





“Swearing by seven different ° ° 
gods his name wasn't Sam.” like taxes to do it,’ I 


left in his hair time I got him locked in 
with just me alone. 

‘*** What you want o’ me, Mr. Wright?’ 
he kept squealing, and by George I felt 
sorry for him.”’ 

‘*Stick to facts, Wright ?’’ I injected. 

‘*Well,’’ said Wright, ‘‘maybe not 
exactly sorry for 42m either, but sort of 
sorry for his folks to think they had 
such a—well never mind what. 

‘*‘Sam,’ I said, ‘I'll tell you what I 
want o’ you.’ I figured a minute while 
he looked out the window to see if there 
was a fire escape. There wasn't. ‘I 
want three thousand one hundred and 
nine dollars and sixty cents and I want 
it quick, see.’ Well you ought to’ve 
heard him. I bet in the next five 
minutes if he told me he was dead broke 
once he told me nine hundred and fifty 
times. 

‘**Sam,’ I says when he let up some? 
‘I’m sorry to hear it. I thought 
maybe you’d saved up something the 
last few years. It’s pretty tough,’ I 
says, ‘when a man gets to be as old as 
you and has worked hard all his life 
and still has to hustle for 
a job. Yes sir,’ I says, 
‘that seems to me tougher’n 
sole leather. But don’t you 
worry, Sam,’ I says sort o’ 
cheerful, ‘ we’ll fix all that. 
I’m going to put you in 
a place where you'll have 
a steady job right along, 
board and clothing thrown 
in,’ I says. ‘Won't be any 
frills on the food, and the 
clothes’ 1l be plain but tough 
as iron. You'll have a 
room to yourself,’ I says, 
‘and somebody to take 
care of you all the time. I 
expect you’ll be right com- 
fortable, maybe,’ | says. 

‘*He sat up some then. 

‘* “What you goin’ to do, 
Mr. Wright’?’ he gays, 
mighty blue round the gills. 

‘* “There's only one thing 
to do, Sath, in a case like 
this,’ I says, sort o’ sor- 
rowful. ‘Course, knowing 
you the way I do I hate 
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says, ‘ but duty is duty and my con- 
science is my master,’ I says. ‘It 
seems too bad when a little matter of three 
thousand dollars or so comes between 
friends like us,’ I says, ‘but, as I re- 
marked, duty is duty, Sam, and when a 
man’s got a conscience like mine he has 
to follow same as a pup on a chain,’ I 
says. ’ 

‘*Well it didn’t take any great while 
for my meaning to soak through to 
where Sam Johnson lives at. He sort 
o’ turned from sky blue to lemon yel- 
low. I gota pup up at the house I’m 
going to name after him. He’s a mean 
little fice, but when another dog comes 
nosing ‘round him he puts up the most 
horrible bluff you ever saw; shows 
every tooth and wrinkles up his nose 
and growls like a double barrelled earth- 
quake. Most generally the other dog 
decides he hasn't lost anything around 
that neighborhood and goes off slow 
and majestic. But once in a while that 
pup bumps into a real dog that sizes 
him up and calls his bluff, and honest 
it’s painful the way he turns over on 
his back and takes what’s coming to 
him. 

‘“'That’s about what Sam did when 
it came to a show down. It hurt him 
though to give up the goods. He put 
in some little time begging me not to 


prosecute him. Said he knew he’d 
robbed me but swore when he took it 
he had to have the money and meant 
to pay it back. 

‘**Now’s a good time, Sam,’ I says, 
when he came to that part. 

‘**But Mr. Wright,’ he says, both 
hands palms up, ‘I ain't got a cent. 
I'm bankrupt, so help me.’ 

‘‘Well I guess I let him prove that to 
me for as much as a half hour maybe. 
I had an idea whileI was escorting him 
to the hotel that it’d be sort o’ fun to 
watch him squirm. But I don’t know. 
Somehow it grates on you to see a grown 
man blubber even when you know he’s 
trying to bluff through an ace high 
hand. So after a while I took out* my 
watch and looked at it and turned the 
face ’round so he could see it. It was 
twenty minutes to three. 

‘*‘Sam,’ I says, ‘I’m leaving the city 
to-night and I’ve got to take that money 
with me. We better be going to the 
bank.’ 

‘*Then he began all over again, but 
I’d had most enough so I called him. 

‘“*All right,’ I said and I spoke 
pretty melancholy and tried to look sor- 
rowful, ‘I hate like sin to do it Sam, 
after all the business we’ve had together 
in the past. It hurts me to see a man 
of your age up against such a bad propo- 
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sition. But unless I can take that 
money back to-night I’ll have to post- 
pone my departure a few days,’ I says, 
‘and take you along with me. I don’t 
see any other way out though it hurts 
me to-do it. There'll certainly be a 
warm celebration back there when you 
atrive. There’s quite a buncho’ people’ll 
be glad tosee you. I’ve heard several 
say if they could only get within reach 
of you once more they’d die happy.’ 

‘‘Well I got about so far and then 
Sam turned over on his back and put 
all four feet up. 

***Come on,’ he says, ‘Maybe I can 
raise it.’ 

‘* Well then the devil got hold of me 
and I played him some more. 

‘**Sam,’ I said, looking mournful as 
a bull terrier, ‘I don’t know as I ought 
to do it. Come tothink about it, seems 
to me it’s my duty to take you back 
with me maybe. There’s all those peo- 
ple back there waiting to see you and 
all of ’em friends o’ mine, and it don’t 








“He had a balance there that would buy my vote.” 





seem hardly right to disappoint ’em. I 
guess I'll have to refuse that three 
thousand,’ I says, ‘and let you go back 
with me.’ 

Wright leaned back in his chair and 
laughed till the furniture trembled. 

‘*Hendricks,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ if I 
should tell you about Sam Johnson 
down on his knee joints begging me 
with tears to take that money, you’d 
think I wasn't stating facts. It was a 
mighty solemn time for Sam while he 
was coercing my conscience and right 
in the middle of it I thought about you 
and your valuable advice and I tell you 
I blame near choked to death. But it 
was getting along towards three so I 
didn’t keep him there long and we went 
to the bank at a gentle lope. 

‘He said maybe he could raise it. 
Raise it! Well some! When he 
went to the cashier to have him sign 
that draft he had a smile for Sam that 
worked both his ears, and from the way 
he talked to that old pole-cat I'll bet 
Sam carried a balance there that 
would buy my vote. And the cash- 
ier didn’t call him Johnson either. 
After we got outside and I had the 
draft all tucked away safe I gave 
Sam some real advice, all for 
nothing too. 

‘*‘Sam,’ I said, ‘I leave this 
town at five-thirty and to-morrow 
night I’ll be back where you ought 
to be. If anybody should ask me 
if I saw you my conscience won’t 
permit me to deceive ’em, and I 
tell you straight there’s a lot o’ 
lawyers back there’ll race each 
other ’cross country to be the 
first to shake hands with you. You 
better move on and keep moving. 
I'll give you that much start. If 
I was mean I’d wire some friends 
of mine and cut down your lead 
that much, but I’m not. Now you 
better travel, see, you little—’, but 
never mind what I called him. He 
got under way so quick most of it 
was wasted anyhow.’’ 

Wright paused and blew smoke 
rings at the ceiling. 

‘*T got in at seven last night,”’ 
he said presently, ‘‘and before 
midnight at least three lawyers 
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Wake 


pulled out of here at somebody else’s 


expense. But I don’t think they'll 
find Samuel. Next time anybody 
meets him he'll probably be taking 
fifty cent dollars away from the poor 
heathen down in Mexico or some- 
where. But he won’t stay long in any 
one place. When I let go of him he 
was a mighty scared little animal and 
my opinion is that when he stops mov- 
ing it’ll be time for the floral wreaths.’’ 

‘‘Wright,’’ I said, not without admi- 
ration, ‘‘you certainly are to be con- 
gratulated. I guess your brains are all 
right and your luck is like cash in the 
bank.’’ 

‘‘There’s just one thing I regret,’’ 
said Wright. ‘‘I ought to have made 
him pay.my expenses out there and 
back, but I clean forgot it till I was on 
the train. He'd have begged to pay 
‘emif I'd only thought of it !’’ 

He threw away his cigar and I 





WAKE 


By MARY BROWNSON CHURCH 


Wake, Robin, wake! 
All joyous Nature throbs and thrills 
With life, from woods to sunlit hills. 
Wake, Robin, wake! 


Wake, Robin, wake ! 
She calls to all her children dear : 
‘* Awake! the sun and Spring are here !" 
Wake, Robin, wake! 


Wake, Robin, wake! 
In answer to her gracious mood 
Come all the small folk of the wood. 
Wake, Robin, wake! 





Robin. 
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passed him another and a better one. 

‘* You might have included attorney’s 
fees too,’’ I said calmly. 

‘* You're not going to charge me for 
that advice of yours after what I’ve 
told you ?”’ demanded Wright. 

‘‘Well Wright,’’ I said, ‘‘if my ad- 
vice hadn’t been sound you'd probably 
be fooling around here yet trying to 
collect from the property owners. But 
I won't be hard on you. Leave me the 
odd dollars and centsand you keep the 
three thousandand we'll call it square.”’ 

Wright rose slowly and chirrupped 
to the Llewellyn. 

‘*Come on Aaron,’ he said. ‘‘ We 
can’t afford to stay here. First thing 
we know this man’ll be charging us for 
the varnish we rub off his chairs. Send 
in your bill though, Hendricks,’’ he 
added. ‘‘I’d rather owe it to you than 
cheat you out of it.’’ And he followed 
the rioting Aaron out. 


ROBIN 


Wake, Robin, wake! 
These are thy friends who long to hear 
Thy matin and thy vesper clear. 
Wake, robin, wake! 


Wake, Robin, wake! 

And I am here, their delegate, 

To summon thee. Why art thou late? 
Wake, Robin, wake! 


Wake, Robin, wake! 

Who calls ‘* What cheer, de 
cheer ?’’ 

I must have overslept, for here 

Is Robin, wide awake. 


ir, dear, what 























ROUND the little station of 
Gad’s Hill the shadows of 
the pines were lengthening, 
and the last day of January, 
1874, was drawing to a 

close. In the box-like shanty that 
served as ticket office, baggage-room, 
waiting-room and storehouse the single 
official of the Iron Mountain Railroad 
was polishing his switch lights and 
cursing the raw Missouri winter. The 
Little Rock Express was not due for 
half an hour, but the agent, taking up 
the two clean-burnished switch lamps, 
went out to the platform to stare away 
into the northeast where the train was 
coming from St. Louis. 

He drew his old army overcoat close 
about him, buttoned it where it could 
still be buttoned, and pulling his cap 
down to his ears darted out to place the 
north switch light. 

As the station agent stooped to arrange 
the light a tall man stepped from the 
shelter of a pine hard by and, gripping 
the other’s shoulder, remarked :— 

‘« Tt ain’t time to fix that lantern yet, 
my friend.’”” The old watchman turned 
quickly. He saw a square of white 
cloth, with absurd round holes in place 
of eyes and mouth, where he had ex- 
pected to see a face. A scrap of dark 
moustache twitched humotously in the 
lower aperture, and through theeye-holes 
two blue eyes laughed at his sudden 
terror. 

‘*Come, let’s go up to the platform 
and get warm,’’ said the voice behind 
the mask. ‘‘ You might as well bring 
th it light along,’’ the voice added. The 
old man walked back obediently beside 
the tall man. 

‘Step up and join the band,’’ laughed 
the captor, pointing to a group beside 
the station platform, guarded by four 





TO « YOUNGERS’ BEND” * 
By JOHN M. OSKISON 


“* But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, by four o'clock, early at _ 
Gadshill! There are pilgrims going to Canterbury with rich offerings, 
_ and traders riding to London with fat purses.’ — KING HENRY IV., 1, 2. 





other tall men similarly masked. ‘The 
watchman saw the whole population of 
Gad’s Hill there, a dozen men and boys, 
including young Rock, theSt. Louis doc- 
tor’s son, who had stopped here to meet 
his father and go on with the express to 
Little Rock at 4.45. 

‘*Let’s kindle a fire, boys,’’ said the 
man who had brought the agent up to 
the group. ‘‘ This is cold business for 
the gents here.’”’ He chuckled under 
his mask as he went out to gather an 
armful of pine sticks. These, with two 
or three planks ripped from the old 
platform, furnished fuel for a cheerful 
blaze, which crackled invitingly in the 
cold wind. 

The tall man stepped back from his 
employment. ‘‘Gather around the 
hearth, friends,’’ he called out cheerily. 

Half amused, half terrified, the com- 
pany hugged the blaze, aware that the 
eyes behind those five masks were too 
watchful to make flight a safe or even 
possible course. 

‘* They got $800 from him,’’ said one 
of the huddled group, half whispering 
to his neighbor, and pointing toward 
Gad’s Hill’sleading citizen. The man in- 
dicated was a prosperous farmer, a grave 
man, now dejectedly hugging the blaze. 

‘They took his rifle, too,’’ volun- 
teered the man addressed. 

‘*They smashed my old musket,’ 
said a third, his eye lighting somewhat 
as he joined in the mumbled comment. 

Said Tom Kerrigan, thesaw-mill man, 
a note of humorous complaint in his 
voice: ‘‘They opened my closet with- 
out leave, took my ammunition all 
away, and throwed my gun in the well 
—what do you think of that !’’ He had 
raised his voice as he spoke. 

‘‘Tt’s at the end of the well rope,”’ 
interrupted one of the masked men, turn- 


* The material for the stories of Western train robbers, of which this is the first, was collected 
for LESLIE’s MONTHLY by Mr. Oskison, who traveled extensively through the wilder West, 
interviewing the survivors and witnesses of the actual events he describes.—TuHE Eprrors. 
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ing to Kerrigan. 
easy.”’ 

‘“Thank you, sir,’’ said the Irishman, 
his eyes searching the masked face of 
the tall man. ‘‘’Twas good of you, 
Mr.—?”’ 

**Colburn,’’ 
with a laugh. 

‘*T’m much obliged to you for your 


‘You can pull it out 


the other volunteered 


thoughtfulness, Mr. Colburn!’’ The 
group chuckled nervously. 
Very deliberately one of the five 


masked men walked to the north switch, 
unlocked it with the old agent’s key, 
and threw it over savagely, leaving the 
bar bent and wedged. Down to the 
south switch he walked, opened it, then 
came up to ransack the station fora 
red flag. This he planted in the middle 
of the main track by the north switch, 
then retreated intothetrees that crowded 
close to the railroad. Another of the 
tall men went down to guard the south 
switch. 

The train was late. The pine shadows 
lengthened out to losethemselves in the 
dusk of the enclosing forest. Again and 
again the fire was replenished by the 
three watchful guards, and in the pine 
shadows the two outposts paced fever- 
ishly to keep out the numbing chill. 
But at 5:10, almost half an hour late, 
the whistle of the approaching engine 
was heard. The engineer saw the red 
flag, fluttering dimly in the failing light, 
whistled ‘‘ down brakes,’’ and, as his 
reversing lever went back, the train 
glided out on the side track. 

The tall man at the south switch ran 
back to the engine, climbed aboard, 
jammed a large pistol into the engineer’s 
face, and ordered him, with the fireman, 
down from the cab. He marched them 
to the group about the fire, now held 
passive by the drawn pistol of a single 
bandit. 

As the conductor stepped from the 
forward end of the sleeper to the plat- 
form, the man who had set himself to 
guard the north switch seized him 
roughly by the collar, and presenting a 
formidable pistol, commanded roughly: 

**Stand still, or I’ll blow the top of 
your d——d head off!’’ There was no 
trace of levity in the tall man’s tone as 
he spoke, and the conductor stood quite 
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still until he was moved on 
group around the bonfire. 

Meanwhile the two unoccupied tall 
men were shouting warnings to all curi- 
ous persons who put their heads out of 
the car windows: one promised that if 
a shot was fired from the train the con- 
ductor would at once be killed by the 
robbers ; another explained that those 
passengers who refused to take in their 
heads would lose them. This latter 
message was backed by a double-barreled 
shot-gun and a determined voice. 

The two who had guarded theswitches 
now climbed into the combined bag- 
gage, mail, and express car and dragged 
out the baggage man and a frightened 
brakeman. These they added to the 
increasing group at the platform edge. 
Returning, they demanded of the mail 
agent all the registered letters and pack- 
ages, and, when these had been rifled, 
they brought the mail agent to join the 
men under guard. The express mes- 
senger, waiting the pleasure of these 
methodical men, was next to receive a 
visit. As the leader of the two opened 
the door to the express compartment he 
faced the messenger’s revolver. In a 
flash the man in the rear had the ex- 
press official covered, and, with an oath 
commanded him to lay his ‘‘gun”’ 
down gently. 

The keys were given over, the safe 
opened, and the money packages taken 
out. A parcel marked ‘‘ watch ”’ 


to the 


was 
opened, but when the robbers found it 
to be a cheap silver timepiece it was 
dropped. Putting the treasure into 
bags, they turned to the baggage com- 
partment. Some small boxes were 
broken into and their contents*scat- 
tered about the floor. Before they left 
the car one of the two asked for the ex- 
press messenger’s book. On the first 
blank line, where the receipt of goods 
is acknowledged, he wrote: ‘‘ Robbed 
at Gad’s Hill.”’ 

‘« There,” heexplained, ‘‘ isourreceipt 
for what you have so kindly delivered. 
I think I have had the honor of writing 
in this before,’’ he added, turning the 
pages of the book, before giving it back. 
He bowed, showed the way out of the 
car, and escorted the messenger to the 
throng around the blaze. 
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Back to the coaches, where the pas- 
sengers cowered in their seats, the two 
methodical robbers went, and none of 
the thirty was overlooked. Of each 
they asked name, business, and address, 
verifying each answer as far as possible 
by inspecting letters and papers. To 
chief engineer Morley, who protested 
against their thoroughness, they ex- 
plained that they were looking for that 
‘¢____ _____. detective that’s been sent 
down to hunt us out.’’ A clergyman, 
who was exempted from robbery, offered 
to pray for the regeneration of the two 
outlaws. The offer was accepted, but 
it was courteously requested that the 
petition be postponed. 

The passengers plucked, the two rob- 
bers came back to the little group of 
train men at the fire and cleaned out 
their pockets. The conductor was ac- 
companied into the car where his bag 
was opened and his pistol taken. Then 
calling for telegraph blanks, one of the 
tall men wrote a dispatch to a St. Louis 
newspaper that, he insisted, had mis- 
represented his men in accounts of pre- 
vious robberies. He requested the con- 
ductor to telegraph his message as the 
true story of this affair. Headline and 
narrative, his version ran :— 


“THE MOST DARING ON 
RECORD ! 


‘‘’The south bound train on the Iron 
Mountain Railroad was robbed here this 
evening by five heavily armed men, and 
robbed of —— dollars. The robbers 
arrived at the station a few minutes be- 
fore the arrival of the train, and arrested 
the station agent and put him under 
guard, then threw the train on the 
switch. The robbers were all large 
men, none of them under six feet tall. 
They were all masked, and started in a 
southerly direction after they had robbed 
the train. They were all mounted on 
fine blooded horses. There is a hell of 
an excitement in this part of the 
country. 

‘*Tra A. Merrill.’’ 


In one particular the bandit’s story of 
the Gad’s Hill robbery was incomplete. 
The blank should have been filled with 
$11,000. 


So this other Gad’s Hill affair became 
history, and five of the most reckless 
train robbers of the Southwest added 
one more to their list of crimes. They 
were experienced hands that did the 
work—it was not difficult to guess the 
names of the perpetrators. Cole Younger 
was the leader, and with him were his 
brother Bob, Clell Miller, Arthur Mc- 
Coy and Jim Reed, picked members of 
the free-booting gang that survived 
Quantrell’s guerillas in the Civil War. 

When the looted express reached 
Piedmont, the next telegraph station, a 
full account of the robbery was wired 
to St. Louis, Little Rock, and the near- 
by towns. The posses that had dis- 
banded from the chase of the Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, stage robbers scarce- 
ly a month before were collected again 
from Ironton and Piedmont, and sent 
off to take up the trail at Gad’s Hill. 

Sixty miles to the southwest the pur- 
suers found the breakfast camp of the 
five; they had, indeed, been well 
mounted. On the second day the posse 
found the outlaws’ night camp, but 
soon after the trail vanished in a swamp, 
through which only the initiated could 
ride. 

But the hunt was not abandoned, for 
the prizes were too rich to be given up 
without effort. Down through South- 
west Missouri and Western Arkansas the 
five bandits were followed step by step. 
They rode fast and far, with an intimate 
knowledge of the country to aid them. 
At the end of February they were far 
south in Texas, where a confederate 
welcomed them. Here for a month they 
remained inactive, effacing themselves 
from notice as effectually as men of en- 
ergy can. 

Then the spirit of adventure called. 
The enforced lethargy was shaken off 
and it was planned among them to rob 
the stage running between Austin and 
San Antonio. On April 7, as the dusk 
was closing down, twenty miles out of 
Austin, the five stepped from the bushes 
at one side to form a barricading line 
across the road. The stage came up, 
its four horses at aswinging trot. There 
was the grip on the leaders’ reins, the 
command of ‘‘ Hands up!’’ which the 
driver so well understood, and, with the 























characteristic courtesy of that band, the 
eleven passengers were requested to line 
up ai the back of the stage. It was 
hands up here, too, with no time for 
parley. A bishop, a bank cashier, three 
ladies in a panic at sight of the big pis- 
tols, a fussy, sputtering little man, a 
good-natured, philosophical drummer, 
and four who moved like automatons— 
they were ranged in a row, their hands 
aloft, like an odd chorus in a comic 
opera. 

One bandit guarded the driver, one 
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until it was discovered that the men had 
separated into two pairs and the fifth 
had taken up a fresh companion. A 
reward of $500 each for the criminals 
was offered, and the Texas official re- 
turned to forget the matter in his imme- 
diate work. 

It was to ‘‘ Youngers’ Bend,”’ in the 
Indian Territory, at the southern edge 
of the Cherokee Nation, that the ban- 
dits turned, a long five-hundred-mile 
run that should land them in the shelter 
of the Canadian River canebrakes at the 
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Twenty miles out of Austin. 


stood at either end of the line, and two 
went down the row transferring every- 
thing of value from pockets to a wide- 
mouthed bag. The express box and 
the mail bag yielded their quota, and 
the five found themselves $3,000 richer. 

The robbery completed, the two lead 
horses were cut out of the stage team, 
and the bandits rode away into the 
night. Thestage reached San Antonio 
in the early morning, hours late. A 
sheriff's posse was sent out to take up 
the trail, eighteen hours old when it 
was found. This time the trail led 
north—the sheriff's posse followed it 


ranch of old Tom Starr. Starr was a 
Cherokee Indian, a man of giant stat- 
ure, cool, cautious, with a large appetite 
for crime. He had established his rep- 
utation as a terror among his people, 
and his house had become a refuge for 
the Missouri outlaws. His ranch was 
in a great bend of the Canadian River, 
between Briartown and Eufala, shut in 
on the north by rugged, flinty moun- 
tains, impenetrable except to horsemen, 
and surrounded for five miles by rank 
canebrakes that closed round like big 
billows of prairie grass. Here the old 
man lived, defying law and rejoicing in 
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the occasional visits of the Youngers 
and their friends. So deeply was this 
border chief impressed by the daring of 
these visitors that he gave to his retreat 
the name of ‘‘ Youngers’ Bend.”’ 

On the ride north the Younger boys 
were.together, Miller rode with McCoy, 
and Jim Reed took up a companion 
named Morris, who said that he was a 
fugitive from Texas officers. He won 
Reed's confidence and proved to be a 
diverting companion. 

Some days after the band separated 
Reed and Morris rode up toa farmhouse 
for dinner, and, at Morris’ suggestion, 
their guns were left on their saddles. 
During the meal Morris made an excuse 
to leave the table. He went to his 
horse, took his Winchester and returned 
in time to meet Reed’s defiant curse 
with a shot. At the first fire Reed 
grabbed the edges of the table and raised 
it in front of himself as a shield, scat- 
tering the dishes in a smashing wreck. 
Morris shot again, splintering the table 
top, and the bullet took effect in Reed’s 
body. Releasing the table, the wound- 
ed man fell back, searching his pockets 
for a pistol to kill his assassin. Morris 
shouted to the farmer as he saw Reed 
fumble at his pocket :— 

‘* Kill him, he’s a murderer! He’s 
a murderer—there is a reward for him, 
dead or alive. I’m an officer!’’ And 
the farmer, coming forward, disarmed 
the dying man, helping to finish Morris’ 
ghastly work. 

The tale of Reed’s death reached the 
four who had come safely to Youngers’ 
Bend. Morris had learned of the ren- 
dezvous on the Canadian River. A 
posse would be gathered and sent up 
there—they might be upgn them at the 
moment, for it was rumor that brought 
the story to them, and determined offi- 
cers could outride rumor. Old Tom 
Starr was called to a council. 

Youngers’ Bend was impregnable, 
said Starr. It’s evil reputation pro- 
tected it from invasion. In the years 
that had passed since he cut away the 
canebrake to plant his cornfield no man 
had penetrated to that log stronghold 
without his knowledge and consent. A 
few men had come in who never went 
out—these had not been able to explain 
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their presence to the satisfaction of 
Starr. 

Even as the old man spoke a Texas 
sheriff with a posse of ten men who had 
followed him the two hundred miles 
across the Indian country were riding 
on the trail through the canebrakes. 
Five miles from the log house they had 
waited, until the stars came out and the 
warm, early June air had given way to 
the cooler breezes of the timber. Then 
they took upthe march, going forward, 
single file, silent as dead men. Overa 
trail that was nowhere broad, and often 
scarcely defined, they picked their way 
slowly. At the corner of Starr's field, 
a quarter of a mile from the cabin, the 
sheriff gave his final word of instruc- 
tion. The house was to besurrounded, 
swiftly, silently. With a cordon drawn 
close about them, with a_ brilliant 
moonlit sky to show them if they ran, 
the Texas officer was confident of their 
capture. A hundred yards farther the 
horses were left, tied to the rail fence. 
The ten crept forward, spreading into 
two lines to surround the house. 

The moonlight showed the big log 
cabin, set squat among a group of log 
outbuildings, the long, black shadow 
of a cottonwood cutting a sharp track 
across the bright clap-boarded roof. A 
faint flicker of light showed from a 
window at one end, a note of angry red 
in the quiet yellow radiance of the 
moon. As the men came closer, dodg- 
ing from tree-trunks to wood piles and 
chance-placed farming tools, the light 
in the house disappeared. 

The council inside ended abruptly. 
The sensitive ear of the old Indian had 
caught the gentle rustlings as the pur- 
suers shifted closer in. Starr had com- 
manded the extinguishment of the lamp 
with a gesture, and as the thin, sharp- 
cut features of a tall man were revealed 
for an instant sweeping down toward 
the light, the Texas sheriff came up to 
rap imperiously at the thick front door. 

‘*Starr!’’ the sheriff called, ‘‘oh, 
Starr! co-ne and open this door.’’ At 
this command a lithe, tall figure rushed 
through the darkness of the room as if 
to break out upon the unfortunate 
officer. But the old Indian caught the 


man roughly by the shoulder, whisper. 









































On the ride north the Younger boys were together. 
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ing a word of command in his ear. The 
word was whispered from one to the 
other, until the message was understood. 

Grouped at the back door, across 
which the shadow of the tall cotton- 
wood cut, the four outlaws waited with 
the old Indian, wondering at his actions. 

‘* Now, follow me,’’ Starr whispered, 
pulling back the door, ‘‘to the little 
smoke house.’’ He sped across the 
twenty feet of shadowed space to a low 
squat outbuilding, the sagging door of 
which gave way at a touch. ‘‘Catch 
hold of me, so !’’ he commanded, lifting 
an outlaw’s hand to his shoulder and 
instructing the others to follow in the 
same way. ‘Then he raised the cover to 
what was ostensibly a milk cellar, and 
plunged into the tomb-like dark- 
ness. ‘Two steps farther, and another 
door came open. ‘‘ Stoop low,’ com- 
manded the leader, plunging forward 
through a damp passage. On and on 
they followed, backs bent, and aching 
with the strain of the cramped posture. 

Then they could stand up. Starr had 
brought them up with a warning of 
silence. They stood listening for ten 
minutes before the Indian, leaving them, 
swung open a door and let in a broad 
streak of moonlight. 

‘*Now, you are all right!’’ Starr 
spoke out unrestrained, then laughed. 
In all the years that he had kept open 
house to these Missouri freebooters he had 
not revealed his cave in the hillside and 
the secret of the passage way. Now he 
had discovered it to them, with the 
theatrical effect that he loved. Light- 
ing a candle, the old man showed them 
the furnishings of the place—straw and 
blankets, food, and a great pile of wood 
for cooking. Opening into the main 
room was a narrower room, where Starr 
promised the outlaws’ horses should be 
brought and stabled. 

Back again at his cabin, the old In- 
dian protested, with a gleam in his eye, 
that he had never heard of the Younger 
Boys, and that he could not guess 


why ten men should come to surround 
his poor house. But the ten men stayed, 
for they had seen the face of one man 
they wanted, and had heard something 
of that quick rush of escape. They 
stayed to guard the trail out through 
the canebrakes and to shadow old Tom 
Starr. One night the keeper of Young- 
ers’ Bend drew the guard from the trail 
and hustled the men in the cave away. 
They rode back to Missouri and to their 
old life there. 

One by one the Younger gang was 
captured or killed—Tom Mc Daniels was 
shot at Pine Hill, Kentucky in 1875; a 
year later Bruce Younger and Hobbs 
Kerry were taken at Granby, a little 
zinc town in southwestern Missouri ; 
Charley Pitts was caught in Kansas 
early in 1876. Then, in the autumn of 
1876, came the famous raid into Minne- 
sota, the attempt to rob the North- 
field bank, the killing of Bill Chadwell, 
Clell Miller and Pitts, the pursuit and 
capture of the three Younger brothers, 
Coleman, Bob and Jim. ‘The time for 
laughing at the law passed—rewards 
mounted to extravagant figures and 
public sympathy gave way to a better 
feeling for law and order. 

Over Youngers’ Bend for some years 
fell a new and strange quiet. Tom 
Starr missed his former guests, and he 
was growing too old to form other con- 
nections that pleased him. The cave 
in the flinty mountain, just beyond the 
cabin, that had always been well 
stocked and defended, became littered 
with leaves and choked with chance 
blown rubbish, echoing only to the 
growl of astray coyote or the flutter of 
a bats’ wings. The law had claimed its 
due ; justice was a force mightier than 
wrong, and its workings were inexor- 
able. Foratimea strong man could 
make his own law and break it as he , 
listed, but the day of reckoning would 
arrive—that was as certain as death, Old 
Tom Starr fell into a half-blind dotage, 
and Youngers’ Bend had a new history. 
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By JOHN J. WARD 


E term ‘‘ parasite,’’ as I intend it 
here, includes only those minute 
animals that infest other animals, 

either internally or externally. Most of 
them are nourished at the expense of their 
hosts, but some, such as the parasites of 
the pike and the pigeon, appear to con- 
fera benefit upon them. In the first 
place we must recognize one important 
fact. All living animals, great or small, 
are pestered more or less by other ani- 
mals specially adapted to prey upon 
them. Man himself has more than fifty 
distinct species of known parasites. 
The dog and the ox support about two 
dozen species each, while the frog pro- 
ceeds upon his watery way accompa- 
nied by at least twenty kinds of these 
uninvited visitors. Even the slug, 
whose viscid secretions might be re- 
garded as an effective barrier to all such 
trespassers, has its own special parasite. 





Some parasites are not by any means 
confined to one animal alone. ‘There 
are catholic kinds which thrive in or 
upon men, dogs, pigs, cats, rats and 
oxen. Canaries and other cage birds 
produce a parasite or mite which often 
makes excursions to the persons who 
take charge of the birds. The sheep- 
tick also occasionally attacks the shep- 
herd. Other parasites of this tribe attack 
not only mammals but also birds, tor- 
toises, snakes and lizards. Even the bul- 
let proof hide of the rhinoceros and the 
leathery skin of the hippopotamus are 
subject to the torturing inflictions of a 
tick. Horny skins or integuments are 
of no avail against the attacks of para- 
sites, whom Nature has armed with 
complete sets of surgical instruments 
for the express purpose of penetrating 
such defenses. Even whales are wor- 
ried by lice, in addition to the suckers, 
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barnacles, and other external troubles 
with which their skin is sometimes so 
covered that it can only be seen in 
patches. ‘The hide-bound elephant has 
a special parasite with powerful mouth 
organs which are expressly adapted to 
penetrate its hide. 

Neither do parasites cease to exist 
when we reach the lower orders of life. 
The familiar parasite of the humble bee 
is not the only example of this kind 
amongst the tinier animals. I have 
often caught specimens of some of our 
most familiar butterflies and moths, 
which were burdened with an embarrass- 
ing number of such visitors. The Red 
Admiral, Small Tortoiseshell, Grayling, 
Marbled White, and other butterflies 
may frequently be found with tiny, 
bright scarlet parasites on their bodies 
and wings, while many moths are just 
as unfortunate. ° 

The destructive winter moth, for in- 
stance, is subjected to the attacks of no 
fewer than sixty-three known species 
of hymenopterous parasites many of 
which prey upon it in the caterpillar 
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One of the dwellers on a pig. 


The parasite of the tortoise. 


Butterflies also are very liable 
to the parasitic assaults of the 
hymenoptera, which are not 
always content with attacking 
insects in their caterpillar or 
larval stage, but often stoop to 
the meanness of depositing 
their eggs in the eggs of their 
victims. The contents of the 
eggs thus tampered with pro- 
vide sustenance for the larvz 
of parasites to the great disad- 
vantage of the embryo cater- 
pillars they were intended to 
produce. 

The small size of an animal 
gives no sort of immunity from 
parasitism. There are, for in- 
stance, many minute creatures 
that obtain their sustenance by 
living inside the tiny green-flies 
or aphides, which so often infest 
our choicest plants. Thus para- 
sites attack parasites, and the 
phenomenon called ‘‘ hyper-pa- 
rasitism’’ is brought about. 
Such secondary forms of para- 
sitism are, indeed, quite famil- 
iar, and there is little doubt 
that tertiary parasitism occurs, 
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while some 
scientists 
even con- 
tend that 
quarter- 
nary forms 
are well 
within the 
range of 
probabil- 
ity, a fact 


pork, conveys the 
tapeworms to man. 

There is also a species of flat-bodied 
worms which produce that troublesome 
disease amongst sheep known as the 
‘‘rot.’’ These parasites are commonly 
known as ‘‘ liver-flukes,’’ and supply 
another marked instance of parasitism 
within parasitism. 

The first need of the eggs of the fluke 
is to reach water, in which they develop 


resting irvee of 























The parasite of the pigeon does the 
ird good servi by thinning 
its feathers, 
which was indeed foreseen 





into actively swimming 
embryos. At this stage 
they wait upon a par- 
ticular fresh water snail, 
whose body they enter. 
There they remain qui- 
escent, but at the same 
time undergo certain 
changes essential to their 
perfect development. 


After completing this 
period they leave the 
snail and take to the 
water again; and if it 
should happen that no 


sheep in the act of drink- 
ing offers them hospital- 
ity, they patiently en- 








by the poet who penned the 
famous lines :— 
The little fleas that do so tease 
Have smaller fleas that bite ’em, 
And these again have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum. 

The most interesting and, indeed, 
amazing aspect of parasitism is present- 
ed by the case of those parasites which 
require several hosts to complete their 
own period of existence. There is, for 
instance, a certain louse which infests 
the dog, and which swallows the eggs 
of another of the dog parasites. In the 
body of the dog-louse the lesser para- 
site's egg develops, but only to a certain 
stage, when it assumes a resting form 
and awaits events. Its opportunity 
comes when the dog in the course of 
cleaning his coat consumes the louse. 
Then the parasite completes its meta- 
morphosis inside the dog, becomes ma- 
ture, and lays other eggs for other louse 
parasites. The cat in a similar manner 
obtains one of its parasites from the 
liver of the mouse; while it is well 
known that underdone meat, especially 


A crow parasite. 
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The head of a flea. 


of grass or weeds growing out of the water 
in the hope, apparently, that they will 
ultimately be eaten by a sheep. If this 
good fortune comes to them, they finally 
complete their history in the bile ducts 
and liver tubes of the unfortunateanimal. 

Of course this complicated change 
of hosts makes the probabilities of the 
mature development of this class of or- 
ganisms exceedingly small, and this is 
a most providential arrangement, for if 
the development of these pests were less 
complicated, animal life might be in seri- 
ous danger of extermination. 

Besides the liver-fluke, the sheep has 
a number of parasitic troubles, conspic- 
uous among them the irritating ‘‘tick,”’ 
which the poor beasts try so diligently 
toremove by rubbing themselves against 
gateposts or trees. The sheep-ticks, 
a magnified representation of which is 
shown on page 189, belongs to a family 
of extremely troublesome parasites 
which may be said to be cosmopolitan in 
its distribution, and which reaches in 
tropical countries much greater dimen- 
sions than with us. Ticks puncture the 
skin of the animals on which they feed 
by means of a projecting beak, which 
is armed with recurved teeth and works 
in a kind of sheath, to prevent the 
escape of all blood except that which 
the parasite itself is absorbing. The 
female tick thus pumps herself so full 
of her victim’s blood that she assumes 


the most extraordinary dimensions. 

A portion of the life of the sheep-tick, 
however, is not spent on the sheep, for 
these parasites are often found on the 
ground, and probably they are to some 
extent vegetable feeders. Pairing and 
the hatching of eggs takes place often 
on the ground beneath stones, and in 
similar places. But, when the craving 
for blood returns, they climb the stalks 
of grasses and other plants, and while 
holding on with their fore-limbs, ex- 
tend their other legs and the hooked 
claws, which are shown in the illustra- 
tion, and then await the passing of 
some woolly sheep. If the hungry 
creature happens to attach itself to the 
clothing of a human being it will even 
make the best of a bad job and at the 
same time teach its host a lesson in 
natural history. 

The pig also has special parasites of 
its own, and is often fed upon by the 
ferocious-looking creature shown on 
page 190. Members of this last family 
of parasites also patronize the field- 
mouse, rat, ox, dog, ass, horse, rabbit, 
squirrel, camel and monkey. The para- 
sites of these animals resemble each 
other very closely, although they are 
of somewhat different species. This last 
insect is very like the parasites which 
inhabit in such quantities our common 
domestic fowl. One of the common 
characteristics of the various genera is 

















A flea which makes acomfortable living off a duck's back 
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the strong development of their legs, 
which, as the illustration shows, are all 
well adapted for climbing and holding 
firmly to their victim. 

Birds, both great and small, suffer as 
severely as mammals in the matter of 
parasites. The parasite of the ostrich 
shown on page 1g is a formidable- 
looking example, but, taking into con- 
sideration the size of its host, perhaps 
that is only in the natural order of 
things. The parasiteof the crow, on 
page 191, is of a much more reasonable 
size. The most interesting of the 
pigeon’s parasites is the one on that 
same page, which is known as the 
slender pigeon-louse, and is supposed 
to do good service to the bird by thin- 
ning its body plumage as the weather 
grows hot. 

Similar slender bodied and possibly 
useful parasites, although of different 
species, are found on many birds, in- 
cluding the domestic fowl, water-hen 
and house-martin. The tawny owl pos- 
sesses by way of contrast a parasite that 
is not slender-bodied, but presents a 
globular outline. 

Fish also have parasites, and one of 
these, taken from the fresh-water pike, 
is shown on page 194; this species is 
also found on carp, and perhaps more 
often on the small but interesting stick- 
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An intimate of the t ck 

leback. It may seem to be upside down 
as represented in our illustration, on 
comparing it with the other parasites 
shown, but its position is correct. The 
legs are attached to the posterior part 
of its anatomy, and consitute paddles 
by means of which the organism can 
change its host and depart to pay its 
attentions to another fish The two 
dark spots seen in the forepart of the 
creature represent the first pair of legs, 
which have been converted into suck- 
ers, by means of which the organism 
retains hold of its host. Perhaps, as is 
the case with the slender parasite of the 
pigeon, we do this fish-dweller, an in- 
justice by including him with these 
parasites that live more or less at the 
expense of the animals upon which they 
settle. There is good reason to believe 
that this ‘‘ pike-louse’’ is not a para- 
sitic torment, but rather a desired at- 
tendant. In all probability it derives 
its nourishment from the mucous prod- 
ucts secreted by the skin of the fish. 
And when it has satisfactorily arranged 
the toilet of one fish it abandons it for 
another which needs its help. 

Fish have other organisms which 
take up their abode temporarily on their 
skin surface; for, on my table while 
writing, I have in a small tube of spirit 
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an organism that I have just obtained 
from a roach. It is wormlike, about an 
inch in length, tapering slightly to one 
end. The broader end is terminated by 
a large sucker, and at the tapering end 
this is repeatétl on a smaller scale. This 
lively creature with a sucker at its 
head and tail, was adhering by means 
of one of these suckers to the skin of 
the roach. It can detach itself at will, 
and, like our pike-louse, pass from one 
fish to another. 

While the study of parasites may not 
at first present itself as a very agreeable 
subject, yet it certainly possesses some 
exceedingly interesting features. As 
there are probably no animals that exist 
without their parasites, this study natu- 
rally provides a prodigious field for sci- 
entific work. There are many parasites 
that are quite familiar to scientists, yet 
of whose life-history little or nothing is 
known. While these degraded living 
forms are perhaps repulsive to the gen- 
erality of mankind, the scientist has no 
more disrespect for them than he has 
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for any other object of study. 
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The head of this parasite of the pike ts at the top of the 


illustration. This insect actually helps the fish. 


“On the bat's back, I do ty.” 

This is 
a fortunate fact, because some of 
these parasites play important parts 
in connection with the health and 
happiness of mankind. 

The difficulties in the way of 
the study of this class of organism 
are of course very great, Animals 
like the pole-cat and bat, whose 
parasites I have shown, are not per- 
haps animals which offer themselves 
readily for the purpose of having 
their parasites studied. Anyone 
may capture the common housefly 
and examine its parasites, but they 
present another difficulty in their 
diminutive size. 

Occasionally we are called upon, 
by force of our surroundings, to 
study parasites in self-defense ; and 
a photograph of one of the worst 
forms of our parasitic pests is given 
on the next page. For the benefit of 
those who may not recognize the 
creature from the photographs, I 
may state that it is the common 
domestic bug, once a much dreaded 
human parasite in inns and lodging- 
houses, but now, thanks to iron 
bedsteads and cleanly habits, com- 
paratively rare. This objectionable 


















creature’s eggs are extremely pretty 
objects when seen under the microscope, 
being elongate-oval in shape and of a 
pearly white color, with a shell ele- 
gantly marked with symmetrical lines 
and furrows. Finally it is terminated 
by a lid which opens to allow the 
young to escape. ‘These take about 
eleven weeks to reach maturity, and 
the adult insects live through the 
winter. 

An excellent example of the way in 
which these tiny organisms are adapted 
to their surroundings is shown in the 
photograph of the flea on page 193. It 
was taken froma duck, and, although in 
general appearance all fleas may be very 
much alike, yet there is sufficient differ- 
ence for an expert to be able in most in- 
stances to distinguish the animal from 
which a specimen was taken. ‘Those 
species that infest animals which, like 
the mole, live underground or in dark 
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places, are often blind; and there are 
special species of fleas for man, dog, cat, 
fowl, squirrel, hedgehog, pigeon, bat 
and many other animals 

On comparing the flea and the bug it 
will be found that they in common with 
other equally repulsive human parasites 
of similar habits, possess the character- 
istic of being compressed or flat insects, 
although the two insects are not com- 
pressed in the same direction, the flea 
being flattened laterally, while the bug 
is compressed in the reverse direction. 
For an explanation of this we have not 
far to seek. On the soft flesh of the 
beings they infest it is a difficult matter 
to exert sufficient pressure to injure 
such flattened organisms. ‘The toothed 
blades with which the flea makes its 
puncture should be notic« they pro- 
ject from the foreparts of the head and 
are about twenty times as broad as 
those of the bug. 
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for the last decade were asked to name 

the actors who haveconsistently given 
our public genuine pleasure of the better 
sort, pleasure that arises from the ade- 
quate portrayal of characters always 
worth portraying, he would without 
question mention near the front of his list 
Edward S. Willard, not, of course, un- 
aware that Mr. Willard is an English- 
man, but recognizing that the memory 
of more than ten seasons played in the 
United States has placed this English 
actor in a firm position of American 
admiration and regard. 

That his place on the American stage 
was made possible is largely due to A. 
M. Palmer, to whom America owes so 
much asa manager. Mr. Willard was 
born in England in 1853, and first ap- 
peared on the stage at Weymouth, six- 
teen years later. He remained in the 
provinces for twelve years, once sup- 
porting the elder Sothern in Glasgow. 
Then he went up to London, where he 
first acted in ‘‘ Lights o’ London.’’ 
Mr. Palmer saw him play a minor part 
at the Princess Theater in Wilson Bar- 
rett’s company, and was deeply im- 
pressed. ‘‘I felt at once that he was 
an actor of remarkable power, guided 
in what he did by a superior intellect- 
uality,’’ Mr. Palmer recently said, ‘‘ and 
this impression was strengthened when 
upon subsequent visits to London I saw 
him at the Shaftesbury Theater, where 
he was starring, playing the leading roles 
in ‘ The Middleman,’ ‘ Judah,’ ‘ Jim the 
Penman,’ etc. I made him an offer to 
come to America which he accepted.’’ 
Accordingly Mr. Willard appeared for 
the first time in thiscountry at Palmer’s 
Theater, New York (now Waillack’s) on 
November 10, 1890, as Cyrus Blenkarn 
in Henry Arthur Jones’ melodrama, 
‘* The Middleman.”’ 

The performance was warmly re- 
ceived by several of the leading critics. 


I’ one familiar with the American stage 
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By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


With portrait of E, S. Willard drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 


and printed in colors as frontispiece to this magazine, 





It was not so well received by the pub- 
lic. Mr. Palmer lost heavily on the 
season. Nevertheless he renewed his 
contract for two more seasons, and his 
judgment was rewarded by a profit that 
far more than offset the loss of the first 
venture. It was always Mr. Palmer’s 
fancy that Mr. Willard is more Ameri- 
can than English in his methods of act- 
ing, and certainly the American public 
have come to regard him as the least 
alien of visitors. Since leaving Mr. 
Palmer’s management he has managed 
his own tours here, and has never had 
an unsuccessful season. He is English 
to this extent, however, that he will not 
advertise so widely nor so craftily as 
American actors do. ‘‘ No ‘ Advance 
Agent’ ’’—which is as near ‘‘ press 
agent ’’ as the English allow themselves 
to get—is the motto on the business 
stationery for his American tours. As 
a result, so a well-known Broadway 
manager puts it, ‘‘ No one knows Wil- 
lard is here.’’ To be sure, this man- 
ager is the American producer of Hall 
Caine’s melodrama’s, and his conception 
of publicity is doubtless perverted. But 
the fact remains that under a lively 
American management of to-day Mr. 
Willard could increase his annual re- 
ceipts here fifty per cent. That he 
does not unbend from his present way 
is characteristic of the man and sheds 
light upon his limitations and his great 
virtues as an actor. 

And what are his limitations, but still 
more, what are his peculiar virtues as 
an actor? The duty of the critic who 
writes with sincerity, unperverted by 
the ‘‘ news instinct,’’ and, still worse, 
by the editorial impulse which some- 
times hampers the critic for the daily 
press, is solely to search out what 
is of abiding worth in the work of an 
actor, what is true and his own as apart 
from what is inherent in the play or the 
age-old stock of dramatic tricks, and so 





















































to represent this ‘‘ peculiar quality of 
pleasure,” as Pater would call it, that 
the reader may scent through the crit- 
ic’s words that charm the actor offers as 
his own, his inalienable contribution to 
dramatic art. And, largely speaking, 
the charm which E. S. Willard offers, 
his contribution to his generation, is the 
charm of character, of character in a 
double but blended sense, in its technical 
sense of type portrayal and in its ethical 
sense of estimable personal qualities 
made manifestto the world. Mr. Willard 
is a character actor and an actor of char- 
acter. 

Obviously something more than 
chance has chosen the repertoire of 
plays in which Mr. Willard has starred 
most successfully. ‘‘ The Cardinal,’ 
Louis N. Barker’s play, with the lov- 
ableecclesiast of the House of the Medici 
as the hero; ‘‘ Tom Pinch,’’ ‘‘ The 
Middleman,’’ ‘‘ All for Her,’’ ‘‘The 
Professor’s Love Story.’’ These are 
plays with character parts for the lead- 
ing actor to portray—that is parts which 
do not present a subjective mood to the 
audience by an objective picture. The 
actor may be called on to express a 
score of moods, of passions, of shades 
of emotion as the action progresses, but 
the final effect must be a consistent pic- 
ture of character. 

The magnetism of subjective ap- 
peal, the power to kindle a kindred 
mood in his auditor, that furrows its 
ineradicable scar in the brain which can 
never be quite the same thereafter, Mr. 
Willard never achieves. His Hamlet, 
many will remember, was a failure ; 
dignified, gracious, but ponderously 
uninspiring. A finished character pic- 
ture, consistent in every situation, 
worked out with great intelligence and 
built up by touches of tender, exquisite 
detail into a semblance of life that satis- 
fies the beholder’s sense of completeness 
and truth, he does achieve, and he 
achieves it as few other actors now be- 
fore the American public can. As a 
character actor he is of the best. 

But this list of his plays shows him 
not only as the character actor but the 
actor of character. And, if he is limited 
by being a character actor, he is still 
farther limited in range by the quality 
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of his personality; still farther limited 
but the gainer in charm. William Win- 
ter has described the chief person in one 
of Mr. Willard’s dramas as of ‘‘a simple, 
confiding nature.’’ The description is 
so true of the chief person in any one of 
the plays that it does not matter to 
which Mr. Winter referred Limited 
to character parts, Mr. Willard has 
recognized that even within that field 
only a portion belongs to him, the por- 
tion where dwell the men the world 
may now and again play pranks upon, 
but heartily respects and agrees with 
one voice to call lovable—the Jom 
Pinches and Cyrus Blenkarns and Pro- 


fessors born of J. M. Barrie’s shy but 


humor-loving muse; they, and their 
ilk. And that is because Mr. Willard 
by nature and temperament inclines to 
be gracious and lovely himself, not one, 
indeed, whom the world is likely to play 
pranks upon, but one whom to see is to 
admire for a picture of middle aged charm 
more urbane than the rising generation 
knows much about, more wholesome 
and sincere than the common walks of 
life afford. There is a fascination in the 
very home life of Mr. Willard in London, 
off Abbey Road, where his garden plot 
hums in summer with the sound of bees 
and where he devotes his leisure to the 
cultivation of Japanese lilies and carna- 
tions. He has an amiable weakness, too, 
for the poems of Swinburne, the weak- 
ness of a book collector for a rare 
copy of ‘‘Atalanta,’’ with Rossetti’s 
golden disks proudly exhibited to his 
friends, as well as twenty rare sets of 
Shakespeare and an old ‘‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’’ Again, there was the 
polished dignity in his reply to an inter- 
viewer who asked him if he found it 
true that American audiences coarsen 
the art of an English actor. ‘‘The 
actor whose art is based on truth,’ he 
said, ‘‘will not be coarsened by any 
audience.”’ 

No one who has seen Mr. Willard in 
‘The Cardinal’’ or ‘“The Middleman’’ 
can have failed to feel a charm like this. 
It remains, a cheering memory, for days 
and weeks. From his undoubted limi- 
tations he gains his greatest strength 
and charm, the charm of character. 
Other actors are far more versatile, or 
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more stimulating to the pulse, or more 
appealing to the imagination; a few 
among them—always too few—are more 
profound. But it is Mr. Willard’s own 
distinction that he possesses for his 
auditor above any other the charm of 
character, as if one should go out among 
the throngs of daily life and returning 
say, ‘‘I met such a fine, gray-haired 
gentleman to-day, it would do your 
heart good to see !’’ 

By what methods of technique Mr. 
Willard keeps such characters as he 
presents true and consistent through the 
stress and tumult of often highly 
colored events, need not concern the 
seeker for his charm. Such questions, 
indeed, often tend to blunt the edge of 
enjoyment for the finished whole. Yet 
his voice, his chief technical weapon, 
is at the same time so much an indica- 
tor of his own character and a symbol 
of the characters he assumes that it 
must be mentioned. It is a wonderfully 
rich, melodious, organ voice, of great 
range and under perfect control. It is 
a voice that by turn you are sure was 
created to scan Virgil’s measures, to 
speak a benediction, to vent a mild 
gentleman’s slow-roused but splendid 
indignation and rage. 

Mr. Willard has not yet became so 
popular, however, nor been so well re- 


warded in his own country as here; he 
has not been accepted by London into 
the unique position of a London actor- 
manager, as have Mr. Tree or Mr. 
Alexander or Sir Charles Wyndham. 
It is only natural, therefore, grateful as 
he has frequently expressed himself to 
be toward the United States, that he 
should desire to win the ultimate ap- 
proval of London. 

He has leased the St. James Theater 
for the entire fall season of 1903, and 
with the New Year will go to another 
London play house. He has secured 
for what may be considered his mature 
bid for London favor a new play in 
verse by Stephen Phillips, based on the 
Biblical story of David and Bathsheba, 
a new comedy by ‘‘Kellet-Carew,” a 
‘‘discovery’’ of his own, as he puts it, 
and two new dramas by Alfred Capus, 
one of which will first be produced in 
the original in Paris next October, 
under the title of ‘“The Renaissance.’’ 
We in America who have enjoyed for 
so many seasons Mr. Willard’s mellow 
character portrayals and the touch of 
his own fine nature, which together 
form his unique charm as an actor, 
would be less than kind if we did not 
wish him all success and a present re- 
turn to our shore with the prize of that 
London favor as a final recommendation. 





PSE A-COMIN’ 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 


Mandy, now de stahs am shinin’ 
An de yallah moon am climbin' 
I’se a-comin’ sho’s yo? bawn; 
Wotch an’ wait fuh me meh baby, 
Yo'se a-g’ wine tuh see me maybe, 
Walkin’ todes yo’ thu de cawn. 


Does yo’ feel dem breezes hus lin’ 
Seltin’ all de leaves tuh rus lin’ ? 

Does yo’ smell de wil’ grape vine ? 
By dat li'le brook dats tinklin’ 
Thu de fiahflies roun’ it twinklin’ 

I’ se a-comin’, ain't it fine ? 


On'y hyah dem treefrogs callin’ 

Jes bekaze de dew am fallin’ ; 
Lis'en tuh de whippo’ will; 

Cross dese steppin’ stones so handy 

I’se a-walkin’ todes yo’, Mandy, 
Is yo’ waitin’ fuh me still? 


Dat am jes de screech owl hootin'’ 
At dem rabbits roun'’ him, scootin’ 
In an’ out betwix’ de cawn; 
Don’ git skeery, Mandy honey, 
Kaze de shaddahs all looks funny, 
I’se a-comin’ sho’s yo’ bawn., 
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ATE in the evening old Zack, the stage- 
- driver, consented to tell the story, and 

there was quite a clatter as the boysdrew 
their chairs up to within good hearing range. 
Zack gave a preliminary cough or two and 
said :-- 

‘*Rz long’s I’m goin’ in t’ tell ye I mout ez 
well say fust ez las’ thet I never yit seed th’ 
ekalo’ this ’ere affair I’m mentionin’, en I’m 
goin’ pooty clus onter a hundred. I’ve seed 
quare things off ’n on, but this hyar draws th’ 
rag over th’ hull caboodle on ’em. 

‘““Ye see they wuz a char-ack-ter by th’ 
name o’ Cochise Jake thet hung aroun’ Ante- 
lope, en Jake war a hard aig. He’d ben driv 
outer Noo Mexiker twict afore en th’ fellers 
at Antelope wuz gittin’ up a leetle local s’prise 
on th’ raskil w'en th’ noos kem roun’ one 
mornin’ thet Jake hed shot Bruce Winger an’ 
hed skipped out ‘ith Bruce’s wife. 

‘‘The deppitty-sher’ff tuk one man an’ fol- 
lered’em. *T'wan't more’n three hour afore 
th’ man kem back ’th one arm shot to pieces 
an’ sez ez how th’ deppitty-sher’ff is deader’n 
mackril. Jake hevin’ put up a sorter ambush, 
ye see. Wal, Antelope jes’ riz up on ’er hin’ 
feet an’ foamed at the mouth—everybody 
liked Winger an’ hated Jake, ye onderstan’. 
Winger's brother kem over from Bender an’ 
arter lookin’ the groun’ over a spell he offers 
a reward o’ a thousan’ dollars fer Jake’s car- 
kis, dead or alive. Thet set a lot o’ th’ young 
fellers on aidge, of coorse, but us older chaps 
wa’n't feelin’ sech an oppressin’ up-an’-comin’ 
hankerin’ t’ slap up agin Jake en risk th’ 
chances. 

“Wal, Antelope possied, an’ Thunder 
Creek possied, an’ Scorpion Hollow possied, 
but it peared like Jake hed flewed th’ kentry 
slick an’ clean. In two weeks most of us hed 
begun t’ fergit erbout it, an’ ez fer me I wuz 
too blame busy gittin’ up in the mornin’ t’ 
take any fu’ther notis annyhow. Stagin’ in 
them times wuz active, lemme tell ve. 

**One night "bout three weeks arter this I 
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: THE CAPTURE OF COCHISE JAKE 


CROWELL 


drapped inter Gerringer’s saloon, hevin’ druy 
in middlin’ airly. They wuz a lot o’ th’ fel- 
lers thar, an’ we swapped lies fer nigh two 
hour, I reckon, w’en th’ door opened an’ in 
kem th’ ornariest specimen 
man ever clapped eyes onter. *} 
ramy o’ mis’ry—built like a irpin an’ ez 
ganglin’ ez ashaved sheep. ’‘E wore goggles 
t’ see through an’ a blin’ man could see to 
onct 'e wuz sufferin’ from a bad 
lungs. 

‘*Th’ pore leetle reperbate drapped inter a 
seat clus t’ whar I set an’ started up a raspin’ 
bark. F’nally I sez: 

*** Thet’s a bad cough ye he 

‘** Ho, it’s nuthin’,’ sez he. ‘Hedit wuss’n 
this afore,’ an’ ’e busted down agin’ an’ 
coughed till th’ tears kem t’ ‘is eyes 

*** Out fer yer health, I reck sez I, w’en 
"e let up a mite. 

‘* *Parshelly,’ he sez. 

“Wal, we got t’ argifyin’ ‘twixt our- 
selves on varyous subjicks till fin’ly 
med a remark "bout Cochise Jak 
t’ set whar I cud see th’ stranger an’ dang my 
buttons ef ’e didn’t quit barkin’ instanter. 
But I never sed nothin’ an’ th’ boys kep’ on 
a-talkin’ ’bout Jake an’ speculatin’ on whar ’e 
wuz an’ sech matters. Fin’ly Buck Moseby, 
I guess it wuz, sez. : 


1awbacons a 
was a pano- 


lisease o’ th’ 


podner.’ 


someone 
I happened 


‘**They’s a thousan’ dollars up fer Jake’s 
pelt, but ’e kin hev th’ hull road w’en I meet 
‘im.’ 


***Me too,’ sez some other 
git in Jake’s way a-purpis.’ 

‘* “Huh, I would,’ sez th’ stranger’ an’ then 
we all flopped aroun’ an’ looked at ‘im. 

*«*Vou ?’ sez Gerringer, fin’ly leanin’ over 
th’ bar. 

‘* ‘Ves, me—aint I ez good a m 
’e, straightenin’ up ’is chest 

‘‘Wal, we jist fairly busted. Laff? I laffed 
till my ribs got tangled an’ hed t’ be shuk 
loose an’ Gerringer flopped right down in a 
fitan’ th’ boys hed t’ pour iter on ‘im 


ller, ‘I won’t 


in ez 'e?’? sez 
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yessir! Fin’ly, arter they’d got Gerringer 
aroun’ an’ ‘e wuz a-settin’ out th’ liquor on th’ 
heft o’ it, th’ party sez: — 

‘* ‘May I enquire w’at this ’ere high-larity is 
erbout ?’ he sez. 

‘‘Wal, some o’ th’ boys rolled under th’ 
table—some jist pawed th’ air an’ they sed I 
wuz ez black ez yer hat w’en they brung me 
to. Th’ way them fellers tuk on wuz plumb 
scan'lous. An’ thar set th’ leetle ’breviated 
reptyle a-glarin’ at us through them goggles 
o’ his’n like ’e wuz th’ ol’ boy hisself. 


‘Jake med us stack arms, drink onct all 
roun’ an’ then backed us upinacorner. Then 
he walked over t’ th’ specimen an’ ordersit t’ 
git up, but th’ pore raskil never moved, he 
wuz plumb onconscious. Jake tuk a couple 
shots at th’ floor under ’im but twa’n’t no use. 
Wal, I reckon us bein’ onarmed sorter med 
Jake keerless, fer arter glancin’ roun’ at us 
he stuck ’is gun back inter ’is helt. Then ‘e 
claps ’is han’s onter th’ leetle fellers should- 
ers. 

*‘He cum to fast, boys—so fast thet light- 














ya See 
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ow Ko we 


The pore raskil never moved 


“I wuz jist grabbin’ myself fer another spell 
w’en I seed Larry Backer’s eyes glued on th’ 
door an’ turnin’ roun’ I found myself lookin’ 
inter th’ optics o’' Cochise Jake. Th’ laff 
froze fast, boys, an’ stayed thar an’ fer a 
minnit I wuz so peterfied I never moved. Ez 
fer th’ other fellers they wuz reachin’ fer th’ 
ceilin’ like they’d lost it. 

***Put 'em up!’ sez Jake, sorter ca’m like. I 
come to then an’ got m’ han’s whar they be- 
longed. Then I snuk a look at th’ leetle 
stranger an’ sure ’nuff—he’d fainted dead 
away—keeled over onter th’ bar-rails an’ ’par- 
ently all in. 


nin’ wud a-looked like merlasses alongside it. 
Fust we seed wuz Cochise Jake’s heels hittin’ 
th’ ceilin’ an’ then they wuz nuthin’ buta re- 
volvin’ mass o’ legs an’ arms an’ cusswords. 
Some o’ the boys tried t’ run in but cuddent 
—they wuz movin’ too fast. All t’ onct some- 
thin’ lit on th’ floor kerwhack—th’ stove-pipe 
fell down, th’ room filled with smoke an’ all 
got still. 

‘““Bimeby w’en things cleared up a leetle we 
seed thet ornery goggle-eyed critter settin’ 
straddle o’ Cochise Jake an’ twirlin’ Jakes’ 
gun on ‘is leetle finger. Jake looked like a 
second-hand corpse. 


































The Cynic 





‘**Warm work |’ sez ’ 
us. 

‘**Warm?’ sez I, ‘D’'ye know who yer a- 
settin’ on?’ 

‘* ‘Not in th’ least !’ sez ’e. 

‘* “It’s Cochise Jake!’ sez er dozent’ onct. 

‘* ‘So?’ sez ’e, smilin’, ‘Can thet be possi- 
ble ?’ ’e sez. 

“An’ ith thet ’e gits up an’ starts in t’ 
kick Jake in th’ region o' th’ hip-pocket. 
Bimeby Jake sorter heaves an’ gasps, opens 
‘is eyes an’ sez:— 

*** Ts the cyclose over ?’ 

“Th goggled-eyed feller yanks out er 
set o’ nickel-plated w ristletts an’ ’e sez :— 

‘** All over, podner, an’ ef ye don’t get up 
an’ stick yer paws inter these ’ere bracelets 


e, glancin’ over to’rd 
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ye’ll git one er th’ all-firedest, hair-liftin’s 
gouginist se: ifooms o’ a lickin’ thet ye ever 
put yer peepers on. 

‘‘Jake rubbed ’is head a minnit an’ then 
stuck out ’s han’s like a spanked baby, and 
th’ stranger sez :— 

‘ Be you fellersth’ gents w’at laffed a spell 
back ?’ 

“Treckon us fellers looked like we’d stole 
sheep, but we hed nuthin’ wuth mentionin’ t’ 
say, so we kep’ still. An’ th’ critter jist laffed, 
an’ bimeby ’ tuk Jake an’ went out. 

‘“‘Arter 'e’d gone we discovered ’e'd come 
all th’ way from Arizony jist to lan’ Jake, an’ 
they’s no gittin’ roun’ th’ fac’ got th’ hide 
’e wuz lookin’ fer an’ med a passel o’ idjits 
outen us fellers, sure ez shootin’.’’ 


THE CYNIC—AND HIS NEIGHBORS 


HE KNOWS THEM ALL FROM A TO Z 


By ELIOT KAYS STONE 


HEIST: a person who worships nothing 
but himself. 
ORE: a person who talks more than you 
do. 
C YNIC: a person with the disagreeable 
habit of seeing and telling the truth. 
D IPLOMAT: a person who is very popular 
because he praises the person he is with 
and condemns that person’s enemy. 
FE MBEZZLER : a person who steals enough 
money to get away. 
OL: a person who will not take your ad- 
vice. 
G ENIUS: a person great enough to be him- 
self. 
co, : a person who does not believe 


in the same God you do. 


IDIOT , a person who tells you the truth 
about yourself. 
ogee one of twelve persons who helps 
make a farce of justice—and suc- 
ceeds. 
K LEPTOMANIAC: a thief whose relatives 
are rich enough to keep him out of jail. 
AWYER: a person who makes the law 
even worse than it is. 


myer’: an American Turk. 


IN EIGHBOR: a person who borrows from 
you, 





1)" TIMIST: a person who believes the 
world is growing better, because he 


knows it can’t get any worse. 


YLITICIAN : a wise man turned fool; an 
honest man turned dishonest; or a 
knave turning the pockets of the other 
two. 
; UIBBLER: a very disagreeable person 

who picks flaws in your arguments. 
py YRMER: a person who tries to make 
BAY others be good. 


divide your wealth with hin 


S ae a person who wants you to 


T) YMBOY: a girl who has some life about 
l her; she is hated by the women because 
she is liked by the men. 


genet a person employed by a church 
A253 to keep strangers from entering the 
members’ pews. 


Ve a woman who has cut out her 
BR rival. 


W AG: a person who wags his tongue so con- 
l stantly that he says something good 
once in a while by accident 


jpn yn a person inflicts a 
great deal of unnecessary torture upon 
his friends with what he calls music. 


ee 1 person who talks through his 
nose and beats you on a horse deal. 


i= )T : a person who belli sin his God 
£4} as much as other people do in theirs. 


































BOARDING-SCHOOL CRYPTOGRAPHY 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF A YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 


N many of the secondary colleges for young 
I women one of the printed regulations in 

the catalogue reads as follows: ‘‘ Young 
ladies are not allowed to correspond with 
young gentlemen in the vicinity of the col- 
lege at all, nor with those at a distance, with- 
out written permission from parents or guard- 
lan.’’ 

It happens often that a young girl is sent 
away to boarding school for the sole purpose 
of breaking up a correspondence to which the 
parents object. 

Since the days of Aucassin and Nicolette, 
Pyramus and Thisbe, Romeo and Juliet, and 
the hundreds of other loving couples who 
have enriched literature with their wooing 
and the millions who have loved in the plain 
old way, it seems that hearts atune will de- 
vise some method of communication, regard- 
less of dark forests, brick walls, angry rela- 
tives and college regulations. 

One W. B. Tyler, 
discussing the sub- 
ject of ‘* Cryptog- 
raphy, or Secret 
Writing,’’ in 
Graham’s Maga- 
zine, December, 
1841, says:—‘‘ Cryp- 
tography is, indeed, 
not only a topic of 
mere curiosity but 
of general interest, 
as furnishing an ex- 
cellent exercise for 
metital discipline, 
and of high prac- 
tical importance on 
various occasions— 
to the statesman and 
the general, to the 
scholar and the 
traveler, and, may 
I not add ‘last 
though not least,’ 
to the /over ? What 
can be so delight- 
ful amid the trials 
of absent lovers as 
a secret intercourse 
of hopes and fears, 





safe from the prying eyes of some old 
aunt, or it may be a perverse and cruel 
guardian? A di//et-doux that will not betray 
its meaning even if intercepted, and that 
can ‘tell no tales’ if lost, or (it sometimes 
occurs) if stolen from its violated deposi- 
tory.” 

Mr. Tyler must have known something of 
both sides of boarding school life. He handles 
his subject so intelligently. 

One Timotheus Whackemwell (zom de 


guerre) submitted a cryptograph, or cipher, to 


Edgar Allan Poe, who solved it immediately 
and found the last sentence to be, ‘‘If you 
succeed in divining its meaning, I will believe 
you are some kin to Old Nick.’’ Theaverage 
youth, whose sweetheart is in what he terms 
a ‘‘college prison,’’ speaks of the president in 
the same breath with Old Nick. 

My contemporaries have probably had ex- 
periences that were as unique and interesting 
as my own. 

One of my girls received by mail a Sunday 
school quarterly in a plain wrapper. I sup- 
posed it was from the superintendent, but to 
be on the safe side looked into it. Near the 
middle was the seventeenth chapter of Acts. 
I observed a small dot under the following 
letters, which I have italicized :— 

‘*Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars Hi/l 
and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive ye are 
too superstitious. 

‘* For as I passed by, and beheld your super- 
sfition, I found an altar with this iscription, 
TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom, there- 
fore, ye ignorant/y worship, him declare I 
unto you. 

‘*God that made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that He is Lord of heaven and 
earth dwelleth not in temp/es made with 
hands; 

‘* Neither is a with men’s hands 
as though He needed anything, seeing 
He giveth to a/l life amd breath and all 
things.” 

Without any great effort I made out his 
message, ‘‘I love you yet and always will,’ 
signed ‘‘ Nat.”’ 

It would have broken the dear girl’s heart 
if she had known of my quenching such a 
fire. She is now atrained nurse in a metro- 























politan city. ‘‘ Nat’’ married an uneducated 
woman and noved to Kansas. 

One day the carrier delivered a package of 
dry goods. The address was on an envelope 
pasted on the package. At a glance I observed 
that it was the hand-writing of the girl’s 
mother, but I also detected that the envelope 
had seen service before, for there were two 
post-marks differing in date by three weeks. 
My cruel scissors cut the string and I found a 
yard of new, blue calico, in the middle of 
which was rolled a letter that would have 
made Juliet fall right out of that window into 
the garden. 

Boys used to hire the janitor to steal envel- 
opes from a girl’s father’s office. These they 
would address on the typewriter, but they 
soon found out that this was too plain. 

Often the list of correspondents is prepared 
by the girl and sent home for her father to 
sign. When it returns to her, she adds a few 
names and delivers it to the president. Most 
schools now require the names to be written 
by the parent. 

One of my pupils, who lived in a city and 
who had permission to write to a certain girl 
friend, addressed the letters to the street 
number where her sweetheart lived. Probably 
I would never have known any better, but her 
work was so unsatisfactory that I was sure 
something was the matter. An investigation 
resulted in my learning that she was loving 
and being loved, desperately. 

One young fellow was a real Lord Verulam 
compared with all others whom I have had to 
deal. He was bold enough to use the tele- 
graph. The message came before I was out of 
bed. It was to a wealthy girl and for this 
reason puzzled me all the more. It read, 





Miss ——— — - . 
—— Female College, 

Date all receipts late in November. Guar- 
anteed interest. Look over valuables early. 
Yes, our uncle favors our Rio Grande invest- 
ment. Victory enough. Market easy. 

5 


C.J. ——.”" 


The girl had just returned from a_ visit 
home and I thought probably the message 
was of great importance, but I could see no 
sense in ‘‘Look over valuables early.”” Sud- 
denly, it dawned tfpon me that he was send- 
ing hera message of love and begging pardon 
for something he had done. (See first letter 
of each word.) 


‘Darling, I love you. Forgive me.’ 








One Saturday afternoon, as I sat by one of 
my office windows, reading, my attention was 
attracted to one of the girls on the front 
gallery fanning herself furiously with a small 
Japanese fan. She would fan several times, 
then stop ; then fan fewer times; then more. 
When she put the fan down, I observed that 
she would look down the sidewalk in a direc- 
tion I could not see from where I sat. 

Carelessly I turned to another window and 
saw a young man standing on the corner, pre- 
sumably waiting for a car, and punching a 
water-plug with his cane just as the girl had 
been using her fan. 

Under any ordinary circumstances I would 
never have understood it, but I was reading a 
treatise by Vigenere at the time and was in a 
mood for such solutions: Each motion or set 
of motions indicated a letter in the alphahet— 
one motion of the fan or stick was a; two, 6; 
three, c, and so on. Having moved where I 
could see the stick, I could not see the fan 
and cannot therefore tell what the answer was, 
but this is what the stick said, ‘*7-15-4 2-12-5- 
19-19 20-8-15-19-5 5-25-5-19.”" I stepped tothe 
door and pointed to my two eyes and Romeo 
moved on, punching the pavement furiously 
with his cane, 4——, 4 ya ’ 

It is one of the mysteries of life 
or a girl, who 
can be trusted 
for honesty and 
integrity, will be 
tricky in mat- 
ters pertaining 
to love, if they 
have the slight- 
est occasion for 
i t. I have 
known a girl, 
who was presi- 
dent of the Y. 
W. C. A. and 
who would pray 
in public, to 
climb 





that a boy 


out of 
her window on 
the ledge of a 
mansard roof so 
as to be able 
to see Romeo 
go by. 


**O Romeo! Ro- 
meo! 
Where art thou 
Romeo ?"’ 











AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 





Strange, is it not? She was making her garden, 
Planting the old-fashioned flowers that day— 
Bleeding-hearts tender and bachelors-buttons— 


Just in the old fashioned way, too, our quarrel 
Grew until, angrily, she set me free— 
Planting, indeed, bleeding heartsfor the two of us,— 


Spreading the seeds in the old-fashioned way. Ordaining bachelor’s buttons for me. 


Envoi 


PA Strange, was it not? But seeds planted in anger 
Sour in the earth and, ere long, a decay 
Withered the bleeding hearts, Eiighted the but- 


tons, 
And—we were wed—in the old-fashioned way. 
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novel by Georgina Wood Pangborn, is in 

the study of the growth of character of a 
French Canadian, the son of a low, whiskey- 
drinking father, sensual, intelligent, egotis- 
tical, with a great talent for music. The merit 
and charm of the story lies in the sympathetic 
study of this character and the fact that the book 
is well written and the descriptions good. The 
plot occasionally flags a little, and the minor 
characters are a little sketchy. There is one 
very attractive figure of an old doctor, ripened 
with charity and with worldly wisdom, who 
acts as chorus to ex- 
plain the story in its 
psychology. 


Tt interest of ‘‘ Romain Biznet,’’ a new 


=r 


‘The Story of My 
Life,” by Helen Kel- 
ler, which has just 
been published, is not 
only interesting, as far 
as it deals with the 
history of her own 
marvelous develop- 
ment, but is also filled 
with letters written 
to Miss Keller by such 
men as Phillips 
Brooks, Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and 
Charles Dudley War- 
ner. The latest pho- 
tograph of Miss Kel- 
ler shows her to be 
no longer a girl but a 
woman, and the book 
itself proves this fact again and again. The 
story is different from the ordinary autobiog- 
raphy, not only in the kind of achievement 
it chronicles, but also in the point of view of 
the heroine. 

—o= 


Robert Hichens, the author of ‘‘ Felix,’’ is 
thirty-eight years old, and has been writing 
books for about nine years. He has published 
nine since ‘‘ The Green Carnation.’’ He is 
the son of Canon Hichens of Canterbury in 
Kent, and for many years lived almost en- 
tirely in London, in which city he has laid the 
scene of many of his stories, notably of 
‘*Flames’’ and ‘‘ The Slave.’’ Of late years, 
however, he has spent a great deal of his time 











in traveling abroad, and has made seven ex- 
peditions to North Africa, visiting Egypt, 
Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria. He has taken 
some trips in the Sahara Desert and has also 
visited the West Indies, as well as Spain, Sicily 
and many European countries. This summer 
he is living in Italy, wher is writing a 
book which will be published in the late 
autuinn of 1904. Mr. Hichens has collabor- 
ated in two plays, ‘‘ The Medicine Man,” pro- 
duced by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum 
Theater, and written with the late Doctor H. 
D. Traill, and ‘* Becky Sharp,” an adaptation 
of ‘Vanity Fair,’’ 








The latest portrait of Miss Helen Keller. 


written with Mr. Cos- 
mo Gordon Lennox, 
and produced at the 
Prince of Wales’ The- 
ater, London, with 
Miss Marie Tempest in 
the chief part. He has 
recently completed a 
modern comedy com- 
missioned by Mr. 
George Alexander, of 
the St. James Theater, 
London. His novel, 
“The Londoners,” 
has been adapted for 
the stage by Mr. 
Henry Whitestone and 
onal dat the Apol- 
lo " iter, London. 
Mr. Hichens was at 
one time musical 
critic of the London 
World, but he resigned 
that post sothe time 
ago in order to be able 
to travel more freely 
and to spend his winters abroad 
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A real cowboy, Andy Adams, has written a 
book, ‘‘The Log of a Cowboy,’ which has 
the flavor of the stories of a man who tells 
what he has known and lived through. This 
is not Mr. Adams’ first literary work. Last 
vear he had a short story \ Question of 
Possession,” in this magazine, and he has pub- 
lished other tales from time totime. It was 
only with the passing of the Old West that he 
began to realize the interest and romance of 
all that he had lived through, and he has been 
discovering ever since how glad other and 
more stay-at-home people are to hear about 
it from him. 
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WAS sadly in 

need of a he- 

roine for my 
new novel, and as 
I had repeatedly 
written up all the 
types with which 
I was familiar, I 
was at my wit’s 
end what to do 
next. But while 
ke carelessly glanc- 
os? Yes ing over my eve- 

“Se ee) ning paper, I no- 

- - j ticed an adver- 
tisement of a Lit- 
erarv Intelligence Office, which seemed to 
offer just the sort of assistance I desired. I 
started off at once for the address given, and 
soon found myself in a large waiting-room in 
the company of many other authors appar- 
ently in the same plight as myself. 

Being of modest temperament, I took a seat 
in a corner and waited my turn. 

Occasionally the door of an inner office 
opened and a deep voice said ‘‘next!’’ When 
this happened, an author would solemnly get 
up and walk into the private room and the 
door would close after him. 

My curiosity was greatly roused, and I was 
exceedingly anxious to get into that other 
room, for I felt sure that to observe these 
great authors and note their modes of proce- 
dure would be of far more benefit to me in a 
literary way, than to acquire any number of 
heroines for my book. 

So I edged nearer the door, and finally when 
a large and pompous personage stalked 
through, I slipped along by his side, and all 
unobserved I crept into a dark corner and 
awaited developments. 

The large and handsome gentleman proved 
to be Mr. Richard Harding Davis, and I eagerly 
listened to learn what his wants might be. 

“TI want a heroine,’ he said bluntly, ‘‘an 
experienced one accustomed to the best 
society.’’ 

‘‘Quite so, sir,’’ said the man behind the 
desk. : 

This man was a busy, bustling chap, with a 
pen behind his ear, and his finger resting on 
the button of an electric bell. 

He pushed the button and a boy appeared. 

‘“‘Send me number 847,’’ he said, and the 
boy disappeared. 

In a moment a charming young woman 
swept into the room. She was very tall and 
slender, and dressed in long wavy lines. Her 
manner was haughty and her beautiful face 
wore an expression of bored disdain. 

Mr. Davis looked at her. ‘She stands 
well,”’ he said to the manager. ‘Is she 
rich ?”’ 





A LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


“I think she is,” was the reply, ‘‘but you'd 
better ask her.” 

‘‘Are you an aristocrat?’’ asked Mr. Davis 
turning to the lovely girl. 

‘I am a Van Frelinghuysen,” she answered, 
with a proud stare. 

‘“‘Are you honest and capable? Can you 
faithfully discharge the duties of a heroine ?’’ 

Her eyes drooped as she answered, ‘‘I am 
honest, and I have the best of references ; but, 
alas, I have had no experience as a novel 
heroine.”’ 

‘*Odzooks !”’ exclaimed Mr. Davis (who had 
= completed a historical novel), ‘‘what use 
1ave I for a know-nothing? How dare you 
apply to me for a position, if you know 
nothing of a heroine’s duties ?”’ 

“But,” said the girl, and with a slow, grace- 
ful gesture she held out a parchment roll, 
“but I pray you sir, read my reference. ’Tis 
from one whom you know.” 

‘Rubbish !’’ growled Mr. Davis, but in- 
fluenced perhaps by the fair maid’s charm, he 
glanced at the paper. As he read, his eves 
brightened and he grew quite excited,—that 
is, for him. 

‘*You’re engaged |” he cried; ‘‘of course I'll 
take you! Why this reference is from Charles 
Dana Gibson. Certainly, any of his models 
are most admirably fitted for my heroines. 
When can you come?” 

‘‘Next week, sir,’’ said the goddess. ‘TI 
must look after my wardrobe and—”’ 

“Not at all, not at all,’’ said Mr. Davis, 
“the gowns you wore for Mr. Gibson are quite 
right for my scenes, 
I assure you. All 
you want is a ‘long 
clinging robe of 
white’ and a ‘soft 
trailing garment of 
pale gray,’ with per- 
haps a ‘broad-leafed 
hat’ and a ‘lace 
edged parasol’ ?”’ 

‘Those I have, of 
course,” said the 
girl, and also a ‘nat- 
ty suit of white 
serge’ for yachting 
and country wear.’’ 

**Capital!”’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Davis, 
‘*Come as soon as 
you can. But why 
are you leaving Mr. 
Gibson?”’ 

Again the proud 
head tossed scorn- 
fully as the beauty 
replied :— 

‘** Because I occa- 
sionally make some 
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slight change in my hair or gown. Mr. Gib- 
son’s model must be invariably the same for 
every picture.”’ 

“‘True, true,’ said Mr. Davis abstractedly, 
and as he departed I watched with interest the 
next applicant. 

It proved to be Mr. Anthony Hope, who 
bustled in and said : 

‘*Good-morning, old chap. I want a hero- 
ine. Got any good ones?” 

‘* Not very,’ replied the manager; ‘ good 
heroines are scarce. But perhaps I can 
suit you. Boy, ask No. 963 tostep in 
here.”’ 

No. 963 soon appeared, and a saucier or 
more roguish little lass I wouldn’t want to 
see. 

‘* Hm, ha,’’ said Mr. Hope in a non-com- 
mittal way, ‘‘are you good-natured ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,” said the girl dropping a curtsey 
and giggling. 

‘*Stop that foolishness,” said Mr. Hope; 
‘*T don’t want a babbling idiot. Are you well- 
educated ?”’ 

‘*No, sir,” said the girl, putting one finger 
in her mouth and beginning to cry.” 

‘*Oh, go away !”’ said Mr. Hope, ‘‘I would 
not give you house-room. I’m no Thomas 

Hardy. I don’t want an ignorant country 
damsel, I want a bright, up-to-date city 
girl,’’ 

“I told you I hadn’t your sort,” grumbled 
the man at the desk. ‘‘But I've one more 

you can try. Send in 

732.” 
This one proved to 
be a bit more satisfac- 
tory—at least Mr. Hope 
seemed to think so, 
for he looked at her at- 
tentively. 

‘“‘Haven’t I seen 
you before ?”’ he said. 
** Have you references? 
For whom have you 
worked ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the girl 
quietly, but with a 
captivating smile as she 
raised her great dark 
eyes to his, ‘‘I have 
references. I worked 
twenty-five years for 
‘The Duchess,’ and I 
worked for Mrs. Hoyt 
in the ‘Misdemean- 
ors’—’? 

“That'll do,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Hope. 
*““You’re just what 
I'm looking for. Are 
you good at dialogue ?”’ 

The girl dimpled and 
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smiled, and 
with a saucy 
glance from her 
marvelous eyes, 
replied :— — 
“I’ve always 
been able to talk 
back, sir.”’ 
‘*Then you’re 
all right,’’ said 
Mr. Ho pe. 
* Come on.’ 
‘*And now,’’ * 
said I, starting 
up, ‘‘ /’// take a look at some of your heroines, 
if you please, sir.’’ 
But as I said it my evening paper fell to the 
floor, and I woke to find the Literary Intelli- 
gence Office was only a pipe-dream. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
By JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING 


Ye who write of a by-gone day, 

Spinning your tales of love and war, 
What of the heroines you portray ? 

Aren’t they going a trifle far 

Past the bounds of the ‘‘ quite genteel ’’? 
Too well muscled, a thought too gay? 

Did they vead/y handle the cruel steel, 
Soft little fists of a by-gone day ? 


Take a volume ‘‘ in sheep” or ‘‘ calf,”’ 
Flick the dust from the Real Thing ; 
Here was Clarissa; too weak by half 
To sit erect, she must droop and cling— 
(Fancy this maiden playing “‘ goff !’’) 
For her faithless lover had pranced away, 
And lavender-drops, and sobbing laugh 
Suited her case in a by-gone day. 


Only the chiming of twelve o’clock 
Wakened Celia, the lie-a-bed ; . 
Then she was pinched in a silken frock 
With a Leaning Tower on her patient 
head. 
Beau and ladies began to flock, 
Cards were dealt, and they fell to play, 
And words were uttered that now might 
shock, 
When luck was bad in a by-gone day. 


ENVOY. 


Come! confess that your copy fails; 
Celia’s family passed away 
With the gentle dreamers that spun ¢heir 
tales 
About the maids of a by-gone day. 
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W. TOWNESEND’S “‘ Summer in New 
E York,’’ is a story made up largely of 
® amusing sketches. They are not too 
heavy for the hottest time of the silly sea- 
son and yet enough truth to make them 
stick in the memory. It is Aunt Sue who 
says, ‘‘The woman who is not content to 
dress precisely in fashion is 


and whose dainty volume of verse, ‘‘ Love, 
Laurels and Laughter,’’ has been a success, is 
an enthusiastic traveler and an excellent lin- 
guist. Possessing what she laughingly calls 
a ‘* many-windowed soul,’’ she views life with 
equal zest from a background of Paris studios, 
German antiquity shops, or picturesque Italian 
by-ways. 





assuming to be either a little AUN 
better or a little wickeder than 
her neighbor. One assump- 
tion is as bad taste as the 
other.”” And again, ‘‘No 
man is fit to select a wife; 
and a widower in that respect 
is an imbecile. Men learn 
nothing from marriage, 
women everything. A wid- 
ow, if she remarries, improves 
on number one in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred.”’ 
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It may be of interest to 
know that the studio suite at 
18 dis Impasse du Maine, de- 
scribed in ‘‘The Garden of 
Lies,” was at one time the 
home of the author, Mr. Jus- 
tus Miles Forman. The old 
Convent Garden on the Boulevard Raspail and 
the Café d’Alencon are very real places, as any 
one who knows the Montparnasse quarter could 
say. Itiseven hinted that the ex-soldier of 
fortune, the absinthe-drinking, café-lounging 
and altogether lovable vagabond, Denis Mal- 
lory, was not a character of fiction but of real 
life. He would be worth knowing. 
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It is only once in a great while that an illus- 
trator is able to 
write the books that 
accompany his 
drawings, but Mr. 
George Gibbs, who 
has just brought 
out a new novel, 
** The Love of Mon- 
sieur,’’ seems to 
have accomplished 
this successfully. 
Hig drawings in 
this magazine, in 
illustrationsnotably 
of Mr. Hornung’s 
novel, ‘Denis 
Dent,’’ have proved 
his skill as an illus- 
trator, and his new 
book will help 
greatly to establish 
his reputation as an 
author. 
=e 

Miss Beatrice 
Hanscom, whose 
portrait appeared in 
a recent number of 
LESLIE’S MONTHLY 





George Gibbs 





E. W. Townesend. 


Her most interesting expe- 
rience in Italy, barring, per- 
haps, her audience with the 
Pope, was a three-days’ drive 
from Rome to Naples, across 
the Pontine Marshes and fol- 
lowing for a time the old canal 
down which Horace made his 
way to the sea. On this trip, 
as on many others, she kept 
what she styled a ‘‘ camera- 
cal” diary. 

In 1g00 she spent the sum- 
mer in Munich, enjoying the 
Wagner season with a coterie 
of music lovers, and saw the 

-assion Play at Ober-Amer- 
gau, where, as she tells with 
keen joy, a chance acquaint- 
ance (a compatriot, alas!) 
asked her if she knew the plot. 

Miss Hanscom countsa num- 
ber of celebrities among her good friends, and 
more than the potteries and bibelots which she 
has picked up in odd places from Mexico to 
Munich, she treasures the signed sketches and 
autograph editions which adorn the cosey li- 
brary in her Marquette home. 





Another college girl author, Jean Webster, 
has just brought out a book, ‘‘ When Patty 
she writes 


Went to College,” in which 
about things where- 
of she knows in a 
most convincing 
way. Her literary 
ancestry is most 
distinguished, for 
she is a grand-niece 
of Mark Twain. 
Her father, Charles 
Webster, was Mark 
Twain’s partner in 
the publishing busi- 
ness at the time 
they brought out 
Grant’s Memoirs. 

These volumes of 
stories of college 
girls are becoming 
almost as numerous 
as the tales of col- 
lege men. The girl 
stories do not ap- 
peal to quite so large 
a public perhaps, but 
they have their own 
place and are fully 
as good as_ those 
written for and by 
the men. 








Jean Webster. 
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VIOLA ALLEN AS ROMA IN “THE ETERNAL CITY.’’ 


American Stage Series. Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 
Copyright, 1903, by John Cecil Clay. 





